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CHROMOS. 


Our Chromo for 1872 is unusually good. In fact, we have never seen a better FLOWER 
CHRomo. It consists of a basket of flowers, of over 50 varieties, of natural size and color. The 
size of Chromo, without margin, is 19 by 24 inches. The Autumn Chromo for 1871, is a beau- 
tiful collection of Lilies, sixteen varieties, of natural size and color, and is an excellent produc- 
tion. Wecan also supply our Chromos for spring of 1870 and 1871. I sell Chromos at the 
cost to me by the thousand, so that they are less than one-half the usual prices. On paper, 75 
cents each; on cloth, in imitation of oil painting, and requiring no glass when framed, $1.25. In 
this style they are as good as most of the Chromos sold for $5.00 and upwards. Customers who 
are willing to pay Express charges will receive them on a Stretcher. When we send by mail the 
Chromos are carefully rolled, and may be sent thousands of miles without injury. Both those 
on cloth and paper will be sent by mail. Nicely framed in gilt and walnut, $2.75 each. Framed 
Chromos sent only by Express, at the expense of those ordering. 

a 

Our Catalogue.—The designs for Catalogue were prepared mainly by Mr. JoHN WALTON, 
the engravings executed by Mr. GEORGE EICHORN, both of whom are constantly employed upon 
this work, and who have charge of our Artist’s and Engraving room. The type is set and pages 
made up in my own printing office. The Electrotyping was done by Ms. JAMEs LENNOX, of this 
city, a workman of superior skill. | For the printing, several establishments were employed, and 
each will give its own imprint. Three large steam presses have been engaged constantly upon 
this work since the first day of June, and sometimes four. 

————— aaa 

The Photograph. — So many persons ask for iny Photograph during the busy season, when 
it is very difficult to furnish them, that I determined to present all my old customers, if not all, 
with a copy. I found the photographic a slow process, and only succeeded in obtaining about 
one hundred and twenty thousand, about enough, however, for all my old customers. For the 
balance of the edition I have prepared a fair Lithograph. 

SS SSS 

Order Sheet. — My customers, when ordering Seeds; etc., will find the Order Sheet, which 
can be easily detached from Catalogue without injuring either, very convenient. 

$$ OE 

To Germans. — My Catalogue is published in Cerman, and will be sent to all who prefer it 
in that language. 

————————— 

Vick’s Catalogue of Tulips, Hyacinths, and all Hardy Bulbs for Fall planting, 
is published on the Ist of August, each year, and sent free to all who apply. 


See page 2 of Catalogue for instructions —How to Send Money, &c., and please follow 
directions and you will save us all trouble. Address all orders and other communications, 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
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GOSSIP WITH CUSTOMERS. 


I] PRESENT MY TENTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE AND FLORAL GUIDE, FOR 1872, to all my 
customers of last year, as a New Year’s Gift. I do this to remind them that, though the earth is 
now locked in the icy bonds of the Frost KING, and his snowy pall covers alike the lawn, the 
garden, and the walks, concealing our neatest and most tasteful work, and throwing a mantle 
of charity over the weeds that disfigure the garden of the sluggard; yet, in a little while, SPRING, 
with all her life and light and loveliness, will appear, and grim WINTER will blush himself out 
of her presence. I send it thus early, that you may improve the leisure of winter in studying its 
contents and making careful arrangements for the coming season of life and activity, by forming 
plans for improvement, and the selection of such Seeds and Bulbs as these plans may require for 
their consummation. In making arrangements, allow me to suggest that you undertake no more 
than you can do well; for a few flowers or beds well cared for will be a source of great pleasure 
while many but half cultivated will be a constant source of pain, and perhaps cause many hard 
thoughts and.a few unkind words about the innocent person who furnished the Seeds. Not 
liking to be thought or spoken ill of,-I advise all my customers to plan and buy carefully at first, 
and increase as time, means and experience may seem to justify. . 

I feel great pleasure in sending you the FLORAL GUIDE for 1872, because I think you will 
acknowledge that it is not only valuable, giving more real instruction than can be found in any 
other work of the kind, but that it is really beautiful, worthy a place in any library or parlor in the 
land, and that it will not be out of place in the company of the choicest productions of the book- 
makers’ art. For the purpose of enriching its pages with useful facts, I have traveled extensively, 
both in Europe and America, visited the most celebrated gardens and seed-growers in the Old 
World, and sown and planted and tested in the New; while to give it beauty, I have availed 
myself of the skill of the best artists and paper-makers and printers in the country. To it I have 
given my best thoughts by day, and often my dreams by night, and its rapid growth and increas- 
ing beauty is a source of pleasure and pride. ‘Ten years ago my Catalogue was small and barely 
respectable in appearance, while twenty thousand was considered a very large edition. Last 
year I printed ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY THOUSAND, and have not a good copy left. The 
first edition this year is TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND, while I have made arrangements for a second 
edition of any desired amount. I can, therefore, forward Catalogues to all who may desire them. 
Every member of a club is entitled to a copy, but if the name is not forwarded, of course, we 
cannot send the Catalogue. Those entitled to copies, therefore, who do not receive them should 
inform us of the fact. Catalogues are intended to be sent to every name on our books, but some- 
times they miscarry, and occasionally we think they fall into the hands of those who have more 


regard for the beauty of nature and art than the beauty of honesty. _In all such cases, however, 
we will send other copies when informed of the fact. To those who have not been customers 
we charge TEN CENTS, which is not a third of the cost, and but a little more than sufficient to 
pay the postage and expense of mailing. 

To my nearly two hundred thousand customers and friends, I return most heartfelt thanks 
for their continued confidence. May they all live to enjoy the beauty and fragrance of the 
flowers for many long and happy years, and never droop or fade until ¢#ey are ripe and ready for 
the harvest. 

It is so very difficult to convey a ccrrect, or, perhaps, I may be allowed to say, a live idea of 
a flower, from words only, that I have given of almost every variety, not only an engraving of 
the flower, and of natural size, in all possible cases, but also engravings of the plants, showing 
the habits, as far as it is possible to do in so smalla space. When to this is added the colored 
plates, I think my readers and customers will agree that I have given them the very best oppor- 
tunity possible to become acquainted with the character of the plants and flowers described. 


Every variety of seed I obtain is twice tested before sending out, to prove its u/fality, and if 
any important per centage fails to grow, it is condemned. 77zal Books are kept and a record 
made of the dates of the trials, which can be referred to at any time if complaint should be made 
regarding the character of any seeds I send out. This plan makes it certain that all seeds sold by 
me will grow if properly treated. In the spring I plant in my TRIAL GROUNDs one or more 
papers of every kind of seed I have sold during the season, to test their gva/ity, and a proper record 
is made at the time of planting. As they appear in flower, notes are made of any mixtures or other 
imperfections. In this way I know exactly the quality of the seeds I sell every season, and also 
learn who are the most reliable growers, as well as the best methods of growing seeds as practiced 
in my own grounds. 

“Occasionally a person writes to know if I have certain articles advertised in the Catalogue. 
I do not design to offer anything of which I have not a full supply—enough for all demands. To 
get from Europe as large a stock of seeds as I need, I have to order very early, and also to publish 
my Catalogue before I get full returns. Occasionally the crop of a certain variety partially fails, 
and I only get a small quantity, and sometimes the crop is entirely destroyed, so that I can obtain 
none. "These are the only cases in which I cannot supply everything advertised. 


All Seeds Free of Postage. —I will send Seeds by mail to any part of the United States, 
AT THE PRICES NAMED IN THE CATALOGUE, POSTAGE PAID. This arrangement enables those 
who live at the most distant parts of the country to obtain good Seeds as cheaply as those who 
reside in our large cities. Such persons will be no longer compelled to purchase poor seeds or 
none, but can send their orders with the money, and in a few days the seeds will arrive in good 
order at their post office, where they can be obtained without further cost, as every package will 
be paid through to is destination. The only exceptions to this rule are when Grass Seed, and 
other heavy and bulky articles are ordered, or in cases especially noted. All Seeds will also be sent 
to other countries FREE OF UNITED STATES POSTAGE in all cases where payment is possible here. 


Free by Express. — Large orders will be forwarded to any part of the United States by 
Express, FREE. No charge for packages or packing. As I usually prefer, when possible, to 
send large and costly packages by Express, customers making large orders will please name their 
nearest Express office, and state whether it will be convenient for them to get their packages by 
Express. This applies to Seeds, &c., at Catalogue rates only, and not when special prices are 
made for large quantities. | Persons often order small packages of seeds sent by Express, C. O. 
D., which causes us Express charges two ways, being sometimes more than the amount of the 
order. Wecan send in this way, free of Express charges, usually, only when orders amount to 
$10 and upward, yet this is hardly advisable on long and expensive routes, as the extreme West 
and South. 


How to Send Money.—ALL MONEY MAY BE SENT AT My RISK AND EXPENSE, if forwarded 
according to directions. Post Office Money Orders, to be obtained at many Post Offices, but not 
at all, are perfectly safe, and will cost 10 cents. A Draft on New York can be obtained at any 
Bank for about 25 cents, and this is sure to come correctly. Large sums may be sent in Green- 
backs, by Express, and these we are sure to get. If you cannot send in either of these ways, 
put the money in an envelope, with the order, properly direct it, and have your Post Master 
register the letter. For this you will have to place 15 cents in postage stamps on the letter, above 


the ordinary postage. The expense of forwarding money in either of these ways I will pay, and 
the same may be deducted from the amount forwarded. Small sums—szwo dollars and less—may 
be forwarded by mail at my risk, without registering. It is the duty of every Post Master to keep 
the necessary blanks for registering letters. 

Forward Money with the Order. — In the busy season we have to fill from one to two 
thousand orders each day. To make out bills for customers, and mail, charge on our books, then, 
in a few days, receive the money, make the proper credit and send receipt, requires more work 
than we can possibly give. Please, therefore, send money with the order, and it will so facilitate 
our business that your order shall not remain in our hands twenty-four hours before being filled. 


The Safe Arrival of Packages Guaranteed.—1I guarantee the safe arrival of the seeds 
in good condition in every case. Ifa package fails to reach a customer, I will send again as 
soon as informed of the fact; or if any part is injured or lost, I will replace it. My object is to 
supply all my customers with Bulbs without any more expense or risk to them than if I had a store 
in their ow town. I therefore bear all the risk and all the expense of shipping. Packages of 
Seed and Bulbs do not travel quite as rapidly as letters; so if we write you a letter and it reaches 
you before the Seed or Bulbs, wait a little before feeling uneasy. Letters, also, do not reach 
their destination quite as soon as passengers, on account of the delay at the offices where they are 
distributed and sent on a new route. Occasionally persons complain that they have not received 
their seeds before it was possible they could have reached them; and in a day or two I receive 
a line, saying, ‘‘ Seeds arrived to-day.’’ This causes unnecessary trouble, which a little patience 
would save. 

Don’t Forget Your Name, Post Office or State. — Those who order, will please remem- 
ber to give their ames, Post Office, County and State, as plainly as possible. Neglect of this 
causes us sometimes a great deal of trouble and our friends unnecessary uneasiness. Often 
we have a hundred letters without names on hand at one time. Please be sure the name you 
give is the name of your Post Office, and not of your town, or residence, or village. 


Correction of Errors.—I take the utmost care in filling orders, always striving to do a Little 
more for my friends and patrons than justice and fair dealing require. Every order, after being 
filled, is carefully examined by an experienced person, to be certain that everything ordered is 
sent, and no error made in filling; yet it should be remembered that the seed trade of a year has 
to be done in a few months, and, in the rush of business, errors may occasionally occur. In such 
cases, [ always desire to be informed of the fact, and promise to make such corrections as will be 
perfectly satisfactory. An error causes me much more annoyance than the customer; and yet, in 
sending away two thousand packages every day, each package containing from ten:to a hundred 
varieties, errors will occasionally occur after all our care and anxiety to prevent mistakes. 
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LAYING OUT GROUND AND IMPROVING HOMES. 


As many persons are troubled to know how to improve their grounds to the best advantage, 
and as I am entirely unable to furnish the information needed, in the busy season, and can then 
only give very meagre and unsatisfactory answers to the many letters asking information on this 
subject, I thought a few suggestions at this time might be profitable to my numerous friends. 

In the first place, I would remark that the space in front of the house, and generally the sides 
exposed to view from the street, should be in grass. No arrangement of beds, or borders of box, 
or anything else, will look so neat and tasteful as a well kept piece of grass. It can also be kept 
in better order at less cost than in any other way. Mixed beds of flowers or shrubbery in the 
most conspicuous part of the garden is always unsatisfactory. Geta good plat of grass, and good 
dry, neat walks, and all other things will soon follow with but little trouble. Get the walls and 
the carpet of the parlor tasteful, and the room will look neat with very plain furniture, or with 
little of any kind. The front garden will look well if its carpet and roads are tasteful with very 
little else. There is no object in making a furniture shop of the parlor, or a little nursery of the 
home garden. 

The very first thing needed in improving ground is to secure good drainage. Have good 
drains made to carry off all waste water from the house and surplus water from the soil. These 


ie 
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can be made of stone, laid in any way that will leave an open and secure place for the water to- 
pass through, though where drain tile can be obtained they are as good as anything and usually 
cheaper The drains should be from two to three feet deep. Cut a trench as wide as is needed 
for convenient working, and as deep as you have determined is necessary, and lay the stone or 
tile at the bottom, being careful that the work is well done, for this is the foundation of all 
improvement, and the correction of any failure is made only with a good deal of trouble and 
expense. This secures a dry soil at all seasons of the year. 
ae Sg ae ain ea ee The next thing is to prepare the soil 
= ——— : and make the walks. Make no more 
roads than are absolutely necessary, as 
- many walks divide the lawn too much, 
- especially when small, and greatly dis- 
: figure it. Of course, there must be a bold 
walk to the front door, and one passing 
from this to the rear of the house, and in 
—— > = == —= general no more will be necessary. These 
= = must be made in the most convenient places 
oa nes 5 —jin the place that one would naturally 
ee EeUREE take in going from one point to the other. 
If the ground to be improved is only a small lot, it can be done best by the spade, and it is 
not well to endeavor to do it with the plow. In that case, mark out the walks first. Do this by 
setting up little sticks on the line you design for the road, as shown in the engraving, changing 


them until you get just the curve that seems graceful and pleasant to the eye. Put a row of 


sticks on each side of the road, measuring carefully so as to get the width equal. Next, remove 
the earth from the walk to about the depth of eighfeen inches, using it to fill up any low places. 
The operator is now prepared to pulverize the soil with the spade. Have it done thoroughly, 
sending the spade well down, and completely inverting the soil, but leaving about six inches on 
each side of the walk undisturbed for the present, so as not to break the line of the road. All 
stones found in digging should be thrown into the roads, and often sufficient will be obtained to: 
fill within six or eight inches of the surface; if not, enough can be procured usually without, much 
difficulty. The stone cutter’s yards, the brick yards, and the stone piles in the roads and fields. 
generally furnish abundant material. . When the walks are filled with this rough material to: 
within six inches of the surface of the soil, the groun” being raked off nice and smooth, dig the 
six inches left undug on the edges of the 2aa=q=EE=_—_ : 
walks, being careful to keep the edges true = 
and as originally staked out, and Der set 
a turf about six inches wide for a border : 
to the walk, as shown in the engraving, = 
being careful to keep the turf as low as 
the level of the adjoining soil ora little = 
lower. 


A good deal of this rough work can be 
done in the autumn, so as to leave only = 
the finishing up in the spring; but if com- = 
menced in the spring, it should be hurried 
up so as to get the grass sown as early as Mfc pnge 2 Agassi EES Es 
possible, for grass seed will not start well unless it has the benefit of spring showers. . All 
being done as previously advised, sow the grass seed on the well prepared surface, raking it 
in, and if pretty dry, it is well to roll the soil after sowing. Sow Red-Top or Blue Grass, or a 
preparation of the most desirable grasses for lawns, sold as Lawn Grass, at the rate of four bushels 
to the acre. In our Lawn Grass we always put a little Sweet Vernal Grass, on account of its 


delightful fragrance. If you use Red-Top or Blue Grass, get a little Vernal and use with it, a pound 


or two to the acre. Most persons like also a pound or two of White Clover to the acre. I do not 
consider it very important what kind of grass is sown. The preparation of the soil and the after 
care of the lawn is of far more consequence.. If the grass is sown early enough, and the weather 
is at all favorable, by the first of July the lawn will look pretty green, and from ‘the middle to tne 
last of July will need cutting, and after that must be cut as often as the little Lawn Mower can get 


>| properly with a scythe, and therefore our lawns, before the introduction of these Mowers, always 
looked wretched. I do not consider any of them perfect, but am very glad they are as good as 
they are. 

It will be strange ifa great array of weeds do not appear with the grass, but do not take it for 
granted that these weeds came from the grass seed sown, as many have done, because if you 
had not sown any grass the weeds would have been just as abundant. The farmer who finds the | 
weeds among his corn and potatoes never imagines that he planted them with his seed. As soon § 
as the grass and weeds get high enough to be cut with a scythe or lawn mower, cut close and 
evenly, and repeat this operation as often as possible. |The weeds will soon disappear. A few, 
perhaps, it may be necessary to remove by hand, but this will not often be the case. 


* 
a bite. These Lawn Mowers are a real blessing, for not one in ten thousand can cut a lawn ! 


After sowing the grass, finish the walks by covering the rough stones with five or six inches 
| of gravel, as clean as can beprocured. _ It is best 5 4. 
| to leave the finishing of the road, until the last, = Lipey) 
| because, even after sowing the grass seed, at raking = 
] it in, a quantity of stones will be gathered, and you 
will need a place to put them and the walk will 
need the stones. A section of the road when done - 
will appear as shown in the engraving, and will 
| be always dry and free from weeds and grass. If the earth should wash from the edges of the 
lawn and cause weeds to start. sow salt ~retty thickly along the edges and you will see no weeds 
for a season. 
In very small places it would, perhaps, be as cheap to sod the whole, instead of sowing ‘grass 
seed. Where this is desirable, good turf can be procured from the roadside or pasture, and it 
| should be well and neatly laid. In large places the plow can be used instead of the spade} and 
with great economy of labor. In that case the whole lot should be well plowed and dragged 
| before the walks are staked out. After this stake the walks and remove the earth the necessary 
| depth, using it to level off the low places. There will always be a good deal of work for the 
| spade and rake, even when the plow and drag have been thoroughly used. 
| ‘Two great errors are usually made, both by gardeners and amateurs; one destroying the lawnby 
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SECTION OF WALK. 


cutting it up with unneces- 
sary walks and flower beds, (3 
the other producing the same | 
result by almost literally cov- | 
ering it with trees and shrub- | 2 


bery. Grass cannot grow 
well among the roots and 
under the shadow of trees 
and shrubs,and nolawnecan | 
look well cut up in sections | 
{ 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
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| 
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by numerous roads. Most of 
the little lawns we see in this 
country are almost entire- 
ly destroyed by one or both 
of these causes. The main 
part of the lawn should be 
left unbroken by any tree or 
shrub, as a general rule, and 
if any tree is admitted it 
should be only an occasional 
fine specimen, like a Purple 
Beech, or Magnolia, or Cut- 
leaved Birch. The shrub- | 
bery should be in clumps or 
; , TOO MUCH PLANTING. groups, in proper places,and 4 
h i so thick as to cover all the ground where they are. The soil under them should be kept culti. 3%) 

vated and clean like a flower bed. A tree or two in certain appropriate places for shade, is, ig 
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of course, desirable; but plant for the future, not for the present, and always have in view the 
size and form and habits of the trees when full grown, and not their present small size and perhaps 


delicate form. JI will try to make my meaning plain by the engraving on page 5. 


shows, perhaps, a very good and convenient design, but is spoiled by 
too much and improper planting. If nearly or quite all the trees should 


be removed from the center of the lawn, how mnch better it would §& 


appear. If a walk should be made where the lines are faintly seen at 
the left of the house, it would be disfigured much more. The only 
argument in favor of numerous walks is the fact that they are more 
pleasant in wet weather and on dewy mornings and evenings. 

To make the subject as plain as possible, I give some plans for small 
grounds that I think will be useful, not that any one, perhaps, will be 
disposed to follow either plan, but they may be suggestive, and produc- 
tive of something better. The first is a small village lot, only forty- 


‘five feet wide, by something like one hundred and fifty deep. The 


second about double the size, and the third ofanacreormore. Many will 


This plan 


FIG. 2. 


first being a pretty hedge of the Perennial Pea. 


think that nothing 
can be made of so 
small a lot as the | 
first, and yet I think 
the neatest place I § 
ever saw in Europe 
was one of only 
about this size, and 
yet it consisted of a 
most perfect lawn, 
statuary, vase, the 
choicest flowers in B® 
large variety, a few 
small shrubs, green- 
house and hot-bed, and every fence was 
covered with flowering vines. Of course, 


-everything was on a small scale, yet choice 


and in admirable order. No one can realize 
how much can be done on asmall place until 
he tries the experiment. To make the most 
of asmall garden everything must be in perfect 


order, and every inch of ground be occupied; - 


there is no room for rubbish. If a place is 
needed for manure or choice mold, for extra 
use, a box or something of the kind must be 
provided. ; 
Fig. 1 shows a small village garden, such 
as I saw in the neighborhood of London, as 
before observed, and which attracted my 
special attention. The walk, in the center 
of the lot, led directly to the front door; then 
curved, as shown in the engraving, to the 
kitchen door, and led directly to the back of 
the garden. There were four shrubs in 
front, two being Laurels; a large and well 
filled vase was placed in the center of each 
of the two divisions of the lawn. The bed 
on the side of the house was filled with plants 
having ornamental foliage. The five beds on 


the right, which screened the garden from the street, were occupied with tall growing flowers, the 
The other beds back of these were mostly filled 


with Annuals and Perennials. Directly back of the house we observed a bed of fine Cos Lettuce 
and some other vegetables, and at the extreme back of the garden a little Jean-to conservatory, 
while opposite to this on the right was a hot-bed or cold-frame. 

Fig. 2 shows a lot of larger size, with side road to small carriage house, G, and an open space, 
¥, in front, for convenience in moving carriages or any ordinary work. The road is screened 
from the lawn by tall shrubbery. _‘//, a little conservatory or green-house. _A,, shed for storing 
tools, vases, &c., when not in use. C, vase; D, flower beds; £, beds for vegetables and flowers ; 
F, F, grass for bleaching, or either may be used for any other household purposes. If thought 
desirable, one of the oblong flower beds may be used for a permanent hedge to screen the back 


part of the garden, say of 
Arbor vite, or a trellis would 
answer well for this purpose 
covered with some trailing 
plant. 

Fig. 3 shows a lot of an 
acre or moré, with a carnage 
road to the front door, the 
shrubbery mainly placed on 
the edges of the lawn, with 
a few flower beds, D,; the 
shrubbery so arranged as to 
screen from the road the less 
inviting parts of the garden. 
The road, C, leads from the 
front doortothe barn. Ido 
not recommend this plan, 
nor, indeed, any plan, but 
merely give it as suggestive. 
See what there is good as 
well as what there is bad 
about them. 

The great difficulty with 
American gardens is that 
they are too large, and not 
sufficicntly cared for. Ifwe 


° Fig. 3. 


gave the same amount of labor on a quarter of an acre that we now expend on an acre, the result 


would be much more satisfactory. | No one should have more ground in garden than he can 
keep in the very highest state of cultivation. It is this kind of excellence that affords pleasure, 
while failure or partial success is a source of pain. It is not only a fault to cultivate too much 
ground, but even too many flowers. Some seem anxious to obtain and grow everything. This 
is not best, especially where there is not a good deal of time and money to be devoted to the work. 
A choice selection is best, and I like every cultivator of flowers to have a pet or hobby. Take, 
for instance, the Pansy, and make ita pet. Obtain the choicest seed, and give the plants the 
best of care, and you will see to what wonderful perfection it can be grown. In a few years you 
will tire, perhaps, of this. Then adopt the Balsam, or Stock, or Aster. Always have something 
choice—something grown better than any one else is growing it—something you have reason to 
be proud of. It will astonish you to see how flowers thrive under such petting, and what a 
wonderful exhibition they make of their gratitude. 

Some persons may think from what we have said in favor of grass in the front of the house 
in preference to beds of flowers, that we are no friend of these beautiful treasures—these delightful 
children of the field and garden, who speak to us in every fragrant breath, and lovely tint, 
and graceful form, of Him who spake from naught this matchless beauty. Far from this. A 


home without the children of the field, and the flowers of the family, we might, perhaps, enjoy, 


but we have never had to endure the trial. I only wish them to be treated in a proper manner. 
In the center of the lawn, especially if opposite a window, it is well to make a round or oval bed, 
and on the borders or near the edges of the lawn, beds of various graceful forms. A few plans 


for these we give. 


e These beds should be filled with flowers that wil! keep in bloom during the whole season, (3) ¥/ 
if and it is best generally to have but one kind in a bed. Phlox Drummondii, Verbena, Portulaca, jp 
7 and the scarlet Geraniums, are well adapted for this purpose, and occasionally it is well to 

introduce the ribbon style as shown in our colored plate. These beds, it must be remembered, 


are for the adornment of the grounds, and they furnish no flowers for the house — no presents for 
friends, no boquet for the dining room, or for schools or churches, or the sick room. These we 
must have. So. just back of the lawn, make generous beds of flowers that you can cut freely — r 
Asters, Balsams, Zinnias, Stocks, Mignonette, Sweet Peas, &c. In these beds you can also grow F 
the Everlasting Flowers for winter use. It is best to make such beds oblong, about four or five P 
feet in width, so that you can reach half way across, with alleys or paths between. - 


0 


PLANTS FOR SPECIAL PURPOSHS. te F 


Much disappointment often results from injudicious selections, and very desirable flowers are 
often condemned as worthless, because they have been used in the wrong place. <A good climber, 
for instance, would be a most beautiful object covering an arbor or fence, while in a bed in the 
garden or on the lawn, where the Phlox, or Petunia, or Verbena should have been planted, it 
would be simply worthless. 

Some inadvertently place tall, free-growing plants in front of their flower beds, where they do 
more injury than good by hiding the beauty of their more modest neighbors. As the back ground 

= of the bed, or as the center of the group, they would have filled their place admirably, but because. 
¥ out of their proper position they are condemned by those who used them so unfairly. I am so i 
- —§ very anxious to prevent such mistakes that I may say more than necessary on the subject, for in {2 
; the body of the Catalogue I have given the height each variety attains when in flower, and now 
furnish lists adapted to the various purposes of garden decoration. Other varieties, not mentioned 4&3 
here, are equally good, as I have space only to name a few. | 

Flowers for a Constant Brilliant Show.—These will be found in the first department of 
the Catalogue, and, are familiar, doubtless, to most of our readers. The Aster, Antirrhinum, Bal-- |; 
sam, Dianthus, Delphinium, Pansy, Petunia, Phlox Drummondii, Portulaca, Salpiglossis, Stock, 
Verbena, Double Zinnia, and other varieties that we have not space to name, should be in every {5 
collection. 

Flowers for Masses of Color.—In modern gardening it is quite popular to grow entire 
beds of a particular color. The effect is very striking. White flowers are in great demand for 
cutting for weddings and for wreathing the pale yet still beautiful forms of the loved and lost. | 
The following are some of the most desirable plants for growing in masses. A few of the taller i 
varieties are best for cutting. 

W hite. — Sweet Alyssum, Candytuft, Clarkia, Sweet Pea, Phlox, Stock. | 

Blue. — Ageratum Mexicanum, Campanula, Eutoca, Gilia achilleefolia, Larkspur, Myosotis, 
Nemophila insignis, Nigella, Whitlavia grandiflora. Delphinium formosum and Campanula Me- | 
dium are splendid in color, but do not endure through the season. y | 

Shades of Red.—Cacalia coccinea, Dianthus, Linum grandiflorum rubrum, Lychnis, Sweet Pea, i 
Petunia, Phlox, Poppy, Portulaca, Silene, Stock, Zinnia. | 

Yellow. — Bartonia aurea, Calliopsis, Erysimum, Eschscholtzia, Marigold, Oxyura chrysan- | 
themoides, Portulaca, Sanvitalia, Dwarf Tropzeolum. | 

For a Summer Hedge. — There are some situations where a low hedge or screen is very 
useful and ornamental. JI don’t know of anything that will make a prettier hedge, supported by 
neat brush, than the Sweet Pea. .The Amaranthus makes a fine ornamental hedge; the foliage is : pz 


] 
i 


‘dark, rich, and some varieties’ two or three colored; A. melancholicus ruber is the best. Delphin: 
ium cardiopetalum always pleased me for this purpose—about eighteen inches or two feet in height. 
Perilla Nankinensis, is a dark mulberry. The Double Zinnia makes a very good background 
or hedge. Almost any tall-growing plant may be used for this purpose. 

Ornamental-Leaved Plants. — Plants with ornamental leaves are becoming popular in all 
parts of the world. They produce a very fine effect when grown in a group of half a dozen or 
more together. For usefulness in this respect, I know of nothing better than the Cannas, Rifinus, 
Amaranthus, Perilla Nankinensis and the Striped-leaved Japanese Corn. The seed of all these 
but the Cannas may be sown in the open ground, and will produce a splendid effect the first 
‘season; or they may be transplanted from the hot-bed. The Canna does best started in heat; 
but I can furnish strong roots. The Ricinus is the tallest of those named — from four to ten feet 
high — and should occupy the center of the group. __In fact, this is the best for common use, and 
as unequaled for a temporary screen. . 

Flowers Desirable for Fragrance.—For fragrance, nothing equals the Mignonette, Sweet 
Alyssum, Sweet Pea, Erysimum, Stocks, Pinks, Picotees and Carnation. Nearly all the Lilies 


are very fragrant, and of some of them the perfume is almost over-powering. 


Climbing Plants.—These are particularly valuable for covering buildings, fences, etc., and 
for making beautiful what but for them would be very unsightly. For the convenience of cus- 
tomers I have placed all the climbing plants in a separate department. Nothing will give more 


satisfaction than the Annual Climbers, when properly cared for and used in the right place. 


Ribbon Beds. — This is a very pretty style of planting, and very popular in Europe. We 
very seldom see any attempt at anything of the kind in America, and the directions in most of the 
books are so elaborate they are really discouraging. I will try te give a few simple directions 
that I hope will induce some of my readers to try this very pretty method. The ,!an is to set 


plants of the same height and color in a row, several rows forming the bed. In making these 


ribbon beds, (and the name, perhaps it would be well to say, is given on account of the 


arrangement of the colors like those in ribbons,) it is only necessary to be careful to set plants of 
‘the proper height, and those that will keep in flower a long time, because when one variety is 
over flowering the effect is spoiled. A very pretty ribbon bed is made by taking different colors 
-of the same flower, like Phlox Drummondii, Portulaca, Stocks or Asters. With a little care in 
‘studying the descriptions, and a little experience, this work will become easy and pleasant. 
‘Those who make the trial for the first time will do well to commence with the different colors of 


Phlox Drummondii. 


plans, I think, will aid materially in obtaining an understanding of the subject. 
A is a circular bed of any size that may be desired, set with rings of plants of five different colors ; 
those in the outer ring should be quite low, becoming higher toward the center. This arrange- 
ment of height must be dispensed with in cases where flowers of one species, but separate colors, 
alone are used, like Phlox Drummondii. The upper plan shows a section of the same bed. 
B is a very pretty, star-shaped bed, planted in somewhat the same manner, with four colors, C 


* is a square bed with a section of the same, with three colors. J is a border, with four colors, to 4 
be six feet or more in width, and suitable for bordering a walk, or extending from a hedge, fence, (4 
or building. F 

; The CoLoRED ENGRAVING, USED AS A FRONTISPIECE, shows some very fair designs for |§ $) 

} 6. this kind of work, and we thought might, perhaps, give a better idea of the subject than plain i) 
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black and white. Referring to this plan, bed A is composed of Verbenas of different colors; 
B and C, varieties of Phlox Drummondii; J, Petunias; £, Scarlet Geraniums. 


For Baskets. — Abronia, Sweet Alyssum, Fenzlia, Ipomcea, Leptosiphon, (particularly L. 
hybrida,) Loasa, Lobelia, Mignonette, Mimulus, Nemophila, Nolano, Thunbergia, Tropzolum, 
Verbena. Those of a pretty strong running habit, like Tropzeolum majus, should have the tops 
pinched off if they run too far, which will make them dwarf and branching. All the varieties 
mentioned above, except the running sorts, are excellent for pots. In addition to the above, the 
Ivy and Madeira Vine and Morning Glory are quite suitable. 


Garden Vases.—For large garden vases, select a few climbing plants for the edges, and the 
Amaranthus or any other ornamental-leaved plants for the center, with a scarlet Geranium. 
Water well every evening. Verbenas and Portulaca make fine vase ornaments. 

Everlasting Flowers.—This class of flowers are becoming every season more popular. For 
winter boquets and floral ornaments, and for decorating during the holidays and other festive 
occasions in the winter, nothing can equal them. They are easily grown and dried. ‘These are 
also given in a special department of the Catalogue, with directions for treatment. 

Ornamental Grasses are exceedingly useful to work up with the Everlasting Flowers in all 
kinds of ornaments, These are in a separate department. 


Seeds Producing Flowers the Second Season. — These are mostly perennials, with a 
very few biennials. They are excellent for permanent beds or borders, and as they cause but 
little trouble after the first planting, and mostly flower early in the season, before annuals bloom, 
are very desirable. They will not, however, make a constant show of flowers during the whole 
season, like Phlox Drummondii, Petunias and the like, and therefore should never have a promi- 
nent place in the garden. They are all given in a department of the Catalogue. 


Bulbs and Tubers.—A choice collection, adapted fcr spring planting, will be found in the 
last part of the Catalogue. The Gladioli always give the greatest satisfaction. 


Vegetables.—In this department will be found the choicest vegetables known, which I have 
taken especial pains in growing and selecting from the best seed growers in the world. Every 
year I am adding new and superior varieties, and offering the older sorts of superior excellence 
and purity. There is still, however, need of great improvement in the growth of vegetable seeds, 
and all I can say is, that I do my best to supply my customers with true and pure vegetable seeds. 
In a few years I hope to be able to promise more than this. | An- occasional failure, however, 
shows the necessity of caution. 
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HINTS ON SOWING SHEDS AND TRANSPLANTING. 


I would like all my customers to, produce plants from each variety of seed they purchase, and 
healthy, strong plants, bearing flowers in the highest possible state of perfection, not only equaling 
but exceling the descriptions and drawings I have given. This, however, I do not anticipate. 
The skillful florist sometimes fails, for he often has to contend against adverse circumstances, and 
is not always victorious. Many of my customers are of limited experience, some just commencing 
to love and cultivate flowers, and while a few fail, I often feel surprised and gratified at the very 
general success. My great desire is to give such information as will make success possible to all, 
and especially to induce all who fail, to search earnestly for the cazse. With all the care I take 
to prevent the possibility of such an occurrence, it is barely possible that a customer may obtain a 
variety of seeds that, in consequence of some accident or mistake, will not germinate; but when 
failure is in any way general, rest assured the trouble is at home, and search earnestly for the 
cause and the cure. In this way only can improvement be made. The purchase of a chest of 
medicine would not make a physician of the purchaser, nor would the possession of paints and 
brushes and canvass make the owner an artist; nor does the purchase of a few seeds and a garden 
trowel constitute the possessor a florist. This requires a love of the work, an inquiring mind that 


will search carefully and honestly for the cause of every failure, and perseverance that laughs at. 


impossibilities. Those who undertake the work with such a disposition will soon gain an experi- 
ence that will be invaluable, and render success certain. Those who cry at every failure, “the 
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trouble was with the seeds, for I gave them the best of care,’’ know but little, and are not likely 
to improve. 

The selection of seeds is a very important matter, and on the wisdom of the choice success may 
» ina great measure depend. I would advise those who have had but little experience to invest 

their money cautiously — get only a few seeds, and those. of the more hardy and popular kinds, 

such as the Aster, Balsam, Stock, Phlox, Petunia, Ricinus, Dianthus, Zinnia, &c., with a very few of 

the more tender kinds, just for trial and to gain a little experience. This advice, I know, will 
: read strange to many of my older and experienced friends, but these will please remember that one- 
half of my customers are young persons and ladies with no experience, and I am anxious to encour- 
age them with a little success rather than to discourage them with a large failure. My desire to 
spread the love of flowers all over this favored land is far greater than my care to make a few extra 
| dollars in business. Half-a-dozen flowering plants, well cultivated, will give pleasure, while a 
hundred neglected or improperly treated will be a constant source of pain. 

Always be careful to get seeds suited to your wants. If you wish a climber to cover a 
fence or trellis, the Morning Glory, the Madeira Vine and similar strong growing vines will 
answer the purpose and give good satisfaction; while some of the more tender climbers would 
not be likely to come up if planted in such a situation as this, and if they did happen to grow, 
< would not cover the place designed for them, and disappointment would be the result. If the 
‘| object is a brilliant, showy bed on the lawn, or in the border, the Petunia, Phlox Drummondii, 
‘| Verbena, &c., will meet your wishes; while a bed of Mignonette, or any of the smaller or less 
= showy flowers, would be entirely out of place. If flowers of taller growth are desired for a striking 

bed more in the back-ground, the Zinnia, the French Marigold, the Gladioli, &c., are admirably 
adapted to the purpose, while some very beautiful, low, modest flowers, would be worthless.: In 
‘| the descriptions, we have given the height the plants attain, so as to aid, as far as possible, in 
a proper selection. This subject is mentioned because I have reason to know that grave errors 
| are sometimes made, and good flowers condemned merely because they are out of their proper 
place. For instance, I have known customers sow Calceolaria and Cineraria, and other very 
delicate seeds, in the open ground and in soils where a Cabbage would hardly condescend to grow, 
«| not knowing that they require the most careful treatment in the house, and sometimes tax the skill 
even of the professional florist. . While I shall faithfully endeavor to do my part well, I desire 
=| to give such information as will enable my customers to meet their part of the responsibility. 
| It is possible to destroy the best seeds, and some kinds may be destroyed without much trouble. 
Indeed, some of the more delicate will only germinate under the most favorable circumstances. 
With each kind in the body of the Catalogue, and connected with the description, are very plain 
directions for sowing, &c., but I wish my readers to understand a little of the phWosophy of this 
subject. This will be of permanent value, and account for many things that heretofore have 
seemed mysterious. I ask attention to the following suggestions, which have been given in my 
Catalogue, substantially, in previous years. I thought to leave them out this time, or give others, 
but an intelligent French florist, now of the West, wrote me just as this subject was under con- 
sideration, ‘‘ Keep those ‘ Hints’ in your Catalogue until they have been read, and studied, and 
adopted by the people.”” They were also highly prized in Germany, and translated and published 
*) in that country. I only mention these facts as a reason for their re-publication in my Catalogue. 


The Soil and its Preparation. — The best soil for most flowers, and especially for young 
plants, and for seed-beds, is a mellow loam, containing so much sand that it will not “ bake” 
=> after hard showers. If we have not such a soil, we must, of course, use the best we have. A 
*) stiff clay soil can be much improved by a little sand, or ashes and manure, and by pretty constant 
1 working. It must not, however, be handled when too wet. Always drain the flower garden so 
that no water will be on or near the surface. Don’t try to grow good flowers in a poor soil. 
Always have a little pile of manure in some outer corner. It is as convenient as money in the 
_ purse. Those who keep a cow or horse, will, of course, have manure enough; but those who 
have no such opportunity can get a load of sods from some meadow or the sides of the road, lay 
them in a pile to rot, and give them a soaking with soap-suds on washing days. When the leaves 
fall, get all you can handily and throw them upon the pile, and no one will be able to boast of 
better flower-food; in fact, this is the very poetry of manure. 
Sowing Seed.— This is a very important matter, and one in which the young florist is the 
k| most likely to fail. Some old and professional florists make sad work here, for knowledge is not 
only necessary, but care and attention. One “ foryo/’’ may ruin a whole sowing of the choicest 
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is not true. 


flourished. 
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apparent. 


will fail. 


ruin many 


be profitable. 


tion of seeds. 
sand or earth, and they will not grow. 
temperature, and they will most likely rot, though some seeds will remain dormant a long time 
But place them ir moist earth, in a warm room, and they will com- 
Another difficulty with heavy soil is that it becomes hard on the surface, 
and this prevents the young plants from “ coming up;” or, if, during showery weather, they 
happen to get above the surface, they become locked in, and make but little advancement, unless 
the cultivator is careful to keep the crust well broken; and in doing this the young plants-are 
If stéff, the soil where fine seeds are sown should be made mellow, particularly 
on the surface, by the addition of sand and light mold. 

If seeds are sown in vough, lumpy ground, a portion will be buried under the clods, and will 
never grow; and many that start, not finding a fit soil for their tender roots, will perish. A few 
may escape these difficulties, and flourish. 

All of the foregoing cases show good reason for failure, but there is one cause which is not so 


often destroyed. 


vegetable kingdom. 


treat them accordingly. 


seeds. -Of course, there are some kinds of seeds that are robust and will grow, no matter how 
they are treated, just as our weeds grow and thrive under ill treatment, but others require kind 
and proper treatment, just as almost everything desirable does in the animal as well as in the 
The florist must have flowers that are not natural to our climate—those that 
flourish in warmer climes and under more genial skies —their dazzling beauty, their delicious 
fragrance, must be secured at almost any cost of time and labor. This is well; but having made 
up our minds to possess the treasure, we must pay the price—we must study their habits and 
None need feel alarmed at these remarks, or think themselves incompetent 
to the charge of such treasures without hot-beds, green-houses and professional gardeners. This 


We have known ladies, who, with but little pretensions, equaled the most distin- 
There seemed to be magic in their fingers, and every thing they touched 
I will endeavor to give some hints on the philosophy of vegetation, that I hope wilt 


guished florists. 


under these circumstances. 
mence growth at once. 


It is true that a hot-bed, if properly managed, is of great aid in effecting germina- 
tion of seeds, and it is well all should know why this is so. And here, I will remark, that I hope 
every one who has had difficulty in getting their flower seeds to germinate, last season, will have 
a hot-bed prepared for spring; or, in the absence of this, a cold-frame. 

Causes of Failure.—In the first place, however, we will examine the causes of failure. If 
seeds are planted ‘oo deep, they either rot in the damp, cold earth, for the want of warmth neces- 
sary to their germination, or, after germination, perish before the tender shoots can reach the sun 
and air; so that that which was designed for their support and nourishment proves their grave. 

If the soil is a stiff clay, it is often too cold at the time the seeds are planted to effect their 
germination; for it must be understood that warmth and mozsture are necessary to the germina- 
Neither of these will do alone. Seeds may be kept in a warm, dry room, in dry 


They may be placed in damp earth, and kept in a low 


The soil, we will suppose, is well prepared, fine as it can be made, and of that loamy 


or sandy character best fitted for small seeds. We will suppose, too, that the seeds were sown on 
the surface, with a little earth sifted over them, and that this was not done until the season was so 
far advanced as to furnish the warmth necessary to secure vegetation. Under these very favor- 
able circumstances many seeds will grow; 


and if the weather is both warm and showery, very few 


But if, as is very common at the season of the year when we sow our seeds, we have a 


more. 


the soil is more moist. 


succession of cold rain storms, many of the more tender kinds will perish. A night’s frost will 


If, however, the weather should prove warm and without showers, the surface 


will become very dry, and the seeds, having so slight a covering, will be dried up and perish as 
soon as they germinate, and before the roots attain sufficient size and strength to go down where 
Of course the finer and more delicate seeds, and those natural to a more 
favorable climate, suffer more than those that are more robust. 

Hot-Beds and Cold-Frames.—It is to overcome these evils that hot-beds are useful. By. 
being protected at the sides and ends with boards, and covered with glass, they confine the mois- 
ture which arises from the earth, and thus the atmosphere is kept humid and the surface moist, 
and the plants are not subjected to changes of temperature, as a uniform state can be main- 
tained, no matter what the weather may be. The bottom heat of the hot-bed warms the soil, and 
enables the grower to put in his seed early, and obtain plants of good size before the soil outside 
is warm enough to receive the seed. Care, however, is required to prevent scorching the young 
plants. In pret days, the heat is intense inside the frame, and unless air is freely given, or some 


> course taken to obstruct the rays of the sun, most likely a great portion of the plants will be ruined. He 
je 
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Some time since, I was called to examine a hot-bed, as the seeds planted did not grow, when I 
found they had been all burned up, except a few along the edges that were shaded by the sides 
and ends of the frame. When the sun gets pretty warm, give the. glass a thin coat of whitewash. 
This gives a little shade, and, with some air during the middle of bright days, will make all safe. 
The 4ot-ded is made by forming a pile of horse manure with the straw used for bedding, or leaves,. 
some three feet in height. Shake all together, so that straw and manure will be equally mixed. 
It may be sunk in the ground a foot or eighteen inches, or made on the surface. On this place 
about five inches of good mellow soil. Then set the frame and keep it closed until fermentation 
takes place and the soil is quite warm. It is better to wait a day or two after this, and then sow 
the seeds. The principal advantages of a hot-bed can be secured by what is called a cold-frame. 
This is simply a hot-bed frame, with sash, as shown in the engraving, placed upon a bed of fine, 
mellow earth, in some sheltered place in the garden. By the exclusion of air and the aamission 
of sun, the earth becomes warm, and the moisture is confined, as in the hot-bed. After the frame 
is secured in its place, a couple of inches of fine earth should be placed inside, and the frame 
closed up for a day or two before the seeds are planted. As the cold-frame depends upon the sun 
for its warmth, it must not be started as soon as the hot-bed, and in this latitude the latter part of 
April is soon enough. Plants will then be large enough for transplanting to the open giound as. 
soon as danger from frost is over, and, as a general thing, they will be hardier and better able to 
endure the shock of transplanting, than if grown in a hot-bed. A frame of this kind any one can 
manage. Watering occasionally will be necessary; and air must be given on bright, warm days. 
Shade also is necessary. These frames, when so small as to be conveniently moved by the hand, 
are called hand-glasses. A simple frame or box, with a couple of lights of glass on the top, will 
answer a very good purpose, though when small it would be better to have the front of glass: A 
very good hand-glass is made of a square frame, with a light of glass at each side and on the top. 
These contrivances, though so simple as to be made by any one handy with tools, are exceedingly 
useful, as they prevent the drying of the surface of the ground, and afford the plants shelter from 
sudden changes of the temperature, cold storms and frosty nights. The annexed engravings show 
several forms of which they may be made. 


BOX HAND-GLASS, SQUARE HAND-GLASS. COLD-FRAME. 


Seed-Bed.—*When these conveniences are not to be had, make a bed of light, mellow soil, 
inea sheltered situation in the garden; and as soon as the weather becomes settled, and the 
ground warm, sow the seeds, covering them with a little fine earth, and if very small sift it upon 
them. Some one has given as a rule that seeds should be covered twice the depth of their own 
diameter; that is, that a seed one-sixteenth of an inch through should be covered one-eighth of 
an inch. Perhaps that is as near correct as any general rule can be. If the weather should prove 
dry after sowing, it would be well to cover the beds of very small seeds with damp moss, or what 
is better, with evergreen boughs or boards, the boards being elevated a few inches from the bed. 
A coyering of boards, or almost anything that will afford partial protection from the drying winds 
and sun, will answer a good purpose, for it must be remembered that seeds do not require light 
for their germination, and grow quite as well in the dark until they are above the ground. The 
covering should be removed as soon as the plants are above the soil, or they will become weak 
and pale. Of course, it is designed that plants from the hot-bed, cold-frame and seed-bed shall be 
transplanted to the border or beds where they are to flower, and these helps are intended mainly 
for Tender and Half Hardy Annuals, described in an article on the Classification of flowers, on 
another page. The Hardy Annuals may be sown where they are to flower, though, with the 
exception of a few varieties difficult to transplant, it is best to sow all in the seed-bed. Some 
persons succeed very well by starting seeds in the house windows in flower pots. A much better 
plan is to use shallow boxes, because the earth in small pots becomes dry very rapidly, and unless 
constant attention is given to watering, the plants will be partially or entirely ruined. 
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Oy) Sowing Seeds in the South. — All seeds of hardy and half-hardy Annuals, and Peren- /{_ 


/e| muials, and, in fact, nearly all flower seeds can be sown in the South in the autumn The plants 4 
| are thus enabled to make vigorous growth in the early spring, and become well matured before | 
*| the heat ofsummer. The Perennials should be sown so early as to make a fair growth before 
winter sets in. Then they will flower the next summer. The Hardy Annuals generally do best h 
sown rather late, so that the seed will remain in the ground and be ready to start at the first | 
approach of spring. 

Transplanting.—After plants in the seed-beds have obtained their second leaves and made 
*| an inch or two of growth, they should be removed to the garden beds or border. This should be 
a done on a dull, showery day, if possible; if not, the plants may require shading after removal 
|| until they become established. In transplanting in dry weather, always give the plants as they | 
' Stand in the seed-bed a good soaking with water, and also the soil to which they are to be | 
removed, an hour or so before removal. In removing, disturb the roots 27 little as possible. If the 
plants are not too thick, there is no need of injuring the roots; and in sowing, it is well to have 
=| this in view, and sow evenly and thinly. As soon as the young plants come up, if too thick, a 
= portion should be removed. A few plants, with long tap-roots, will not bear removal well. The 
= Larkspurs are difficult; and these and the Poppies, and plants with like roots, should be sown 
E| where they are to flower. Still, there are few plants but can be removed when young, with proper F 
* care. Sweet Peas, Candytuft, and a few flowers of similar character, that do best if sown early F 
~ as the ground can be got ready, should always be sown where they are to flower. | 
: I have endeavored to make this matter as plain as possible, because I am extremely anxious | 
that all my customers should succeed, and not be cheated out of the reward of their labor through | 
| any mismanagement. Where more specific directions seem necessary, they will be found in the 
remarks accompanying the description of each variety in the body of the Catalogue. Those of | 
_ long experience, to whom all this seems like a very simple and thrice-told tale, will, I know, be 
| pleased to endure the infliction for the general good. 


i | CLASSIFICATION OF FLOWERS. 


| THE flowers usually grown from seeds are HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS, BIENNIALS, and AN- | 
> NUALS. Shrubs and trees are obtained at the nurseries. \ 
3 Harpy Butss, like Tulips, Crocuses, and Hyacinths, should be planted in the autumn. = 
| TENDER or SUMMER BuLBs, like the Gladiolus, Tuberose, and Tiger Flower, must be set out in 
| the spring. 
| HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS are plants which die down to the ground every autumn, but the 
‘| roots continue to live, and new branches and flower stems are thrown up for many years. Some 
continue indefinitely, but others die after three or four years, like the Sweet William; but if the 
| roots are divided every year, they will continue to live and increase. These are called /wzpexfect 
| Perennials, 
| ANNUALS flower the first season, perfect their seeds, and then die. Some varieties that are 
q grown as Annuals in a northern climate, are either perennials or biennials in their southern-home, 
| 


where there are no severe frosts. As Annuals flower in a few weeks or months after being 

planted, and can be depended upon for a brilliant show, they have always been deservedly popu- 

lar, and each year marks a great improvement in our list of Annuals. With a proper arrangement, 
- a continuous bloom may be kept up from early in June until frost. 
7 Annuals are classed hardy, half-hardy, and tender. Hardy annuals are those that, like the 
>| Larkspur, Candytuft, etc., may be sown in the autumn or very early in the spring, in the open 
4 ground. The hadf-hardy varieties will not endure frost, and should not be sown in the open f 
= ground until danger from frost is over. The Balsam and the Marigolds belong to this class. © 
| The ender annuals generally require starting in a green-house or hot-bed to bring them to per- 4% 
* fection, and should not be set in the open ground until the weather is quite warm. The Cypress 
‘) Vine and the Sensitive Plant belong to this class; but, fortunately, very few of our fine annuals. 
} Some of them do tolerably well if sown in the open ground the latter part of May, but very great 
4 success is not to be expected in this way. It must be admitted, however, that these distinctions 
| are not well defined, and it is difficult to say where some kinds belong. 
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FORMATION OF CLUBS. 


IN almost every neighborhood there are some persons of taste, who cultivate flowers to the 
best of their ability and to the extent of their means, These may easily club together and send 
their orders in one letter, and thus avail themselves of the deductions I make on large orders, 
There are few persons who, with a little effort, could not obtain the orders of half a dozen neigh- 
bors by simply exhibiting the Catalogue, which will be sent free to all who desire it for this 
work. For the purpose of encouraging the formation of such clubs, and as a slight compen- 
sation for the effort, I make the following liberal offer: 


Persons sending $1 may select seeds at Catalogue prices amounting to. . . . . $1 10 
“ ‘“é 9 66 “6 66 66 ID ee a ate) SOE) 
“c “6 3 66 “ 46 ‘ 6 dnd aR aS 8 45 
“6 “ 4 66 1) 66 ‘6 at el aan 4 70 
“6 ‘6 5 66 ‘6 46 66 6 00 
“6 ‘“ 10 ‘6 ‘6 66 66 12 50 
‘6 ‘6 90 66 66 46 “6 26 00 


and a Floral Guide for every member of the Club. 

These will be put up together and sent to ove address, or in separate packages and mailed to 
the address of each individual forming the club, as may be desired. In all cases the postage will 
be prepaid. The same deduction will, of course, be made to any one person ordering for himself 
alone. It must always be understood, however, that this discount is allowed only on Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds by the packet, and not on seeds by the ounce or pound, nor on 
Bulbs; nor can we pay this discount in Bulbs, or seeds by the pound. Otherwise, in many 
cases it would bring the price far below cost. 


ne afr 
COLLECTIONS. 
I have put up separate collections of the choicest seeds in neat envelopes, and these are very 


desirable to those who may wish a complete assortment of any particular class of flowers, 
A FINE COLLECTION OF ASTERS, embracing most of the best sorts,. . . . . . $1 00 


3 Re BALSAMS, « sé ‘6 yi SO <a 50 
ss #6 DIANTHUS, ‘“ ‘“s as Mh, a we COO 
sf fs CocKscoMBs, embracing six best varieties,. .... . 50 
Tle ae PANSIES, choice fancy colors,, . . . ... . $1 OO and 2 00 
4 ‘6 PHLOX DRUMMONDII, most brilliant sorts, . re le OO. 
st sk TEN-WEEKS STOCK, most superb lot, best sorts. . . . 1 00 
ce as EVERLASTING FLOWERS, most desirable sorts, . eo) 
si ae ORNAMENTAL GRASSES, the best and most beautiful, 
packacessatoUncents, Oh cinke-.0 > fo, ve ts 6, «LOO 


Selection of Varieties.—Some prefer to leave the selection of varietiés to me; and in cases 
where purchasers are entirely unacquainted with the different varieties of flowers, this may be the 
better plan. Those who do so, should state what they have already, if any; for, unless informed 
of this fact, in some cases articles may be forwarded that are not needed. ‘Those who are com- 
mencing the cultivation of flowers will find the collections named below suited to their wants, as 
they contain nothing but what is desirable, in fact, the most useful kinds for the beginner—showy, 
and easy of culture, It will be better generally, however, for those ordering, to study the descrip- 
tions in the Catalogue, and make up their minds which varieties they prefer. This will be a little 


trouble, but the information gained will be valuable. You can accomplish little in the world of 


flowers without trouble, but this labor soon becomes a pleasure, 


OGIO OULECIION VOY FINE ANNUALS, . i. 5.0.05 sets cs ss as es $1 00 
“6D “ ‘“ 9 OO 
Sty Ds ss ch BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALS,. . . . 8 00 
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No. 1 consists of about thirteen of the most hardy and popular. Annuals ; No. 2 about twenty i 
varieties of hardy popular Annuals, and a few varieties that require a little more care in their (3p 
culture; No. 3 is composed of about twenty varieties of Annuals, and twelve of the best Biennials. 
and "erential No. 4 contains about twenty-five varieties of Annuals, and about the same num-_ |: 
ber of Perennials. Some of the varieties in Nos. 1 and 2 will be found in Nos. 3 and 4, so that | 
persons ordering two numbers will have a repetition of some kinds. 3 

Collections of Vegetables. — Hundreds of my customers prefer leaving the selection of i 
Vegetables to me, and at a time when, in consequence of the press of business, I cannot give the 
time needed for a judicious choice. I have, therefore, taken a leisure time to make careful selec— | 
tions, and will have them put up in readiness for those who may desire. I have no doubt they I 
will prove in every way satisfactory. 


* No. 1. COMPLETE COLLECTION OF VEGETABLES for small family garden, . . . BS 00 5 
<i D 66 66 ‘. 66 & ‘6 5 00 \3 


nS: ks “ a for large family garden ae 4G 00 i 
The premiums offered to Clubs, before mentioned, are contained in the above Collccnenes 


USEF UpEwt A BES 
Plants upon an Acre of Ground. 
Distances apart. No. of Plants. Distances apart, No. of Plants. 
G inches bywrinches,5.9.) 0 35... 742400 Sioiitcet iby dutccts a ye ee es cena Cay 
L. foot: by “1. foot; <6 ASS OO pk eA GC RE i 
Le ea<e De Te Se EY eee OS SOO a Ont Cir Onn ACE oh aeg otra ee er LOS 
Qifeetiby 1 footers ck a. x ge pew eeole OOM moms ete atau: ence ILO. | 
Qt Dsfeet le Wy ees Wat es OSS Ole Rea ities SaaS peat CR te ee ee a 680 
3 SS eS nee ee ee MEME An ok (Ol sal| Os. ses Ce pe be ie a 435. 
Quantity of Seed usually sown upon one Acre. net. | 
i About. About. 
Dwarf Beans, im drills; | >... 1 to 14 bush. | Spinach,in- drills a eS tom Ons | 
Pole Beans; in hills, ee) 22) 2) Sto I 2rqtesg ie Salsity namical Seana a Onto nme | 
Early Peas, in drills, . .. . . ...14 bush. | Sweet Corn, (for soiling,) ... . .2to3 bush. | 
Mearrowfat Peas, an-drillssme =) 4 2 ea Chinese; Sugam Cane, pas. we Oltonl2aatseaam 
Gorm imohills,) 1s Ue a Sy 2) Seats= | Broom™eCorn sant hill sis ear een Oa om mee | 
Beet, invdrills,. 3... © Fe 4 itor Ibs4) Whiter @loverwalone 239. =e le tomloalbse : 
Carrof,im.dialls 6) ee. Zito ea Blue Grass alone (for layin) ieee Gee 
Cucumber,sin idrills 2) eet tOp2e KE River Grasseialone myn see eae ee antl 
Onion,in drills\. joe ee tO oe @rcharcdaGrasse =e eee ee at on sce 
LeVeMop NCA ode ee cao 6 OD O Mixedmieawann (Grassy no wan i “ 
Radish vinidrills |) 2) eae Ortor oman edishopsGrassalone. (for lawn oe Cole 
Seed required for a given number of Plants, &e. 


1 oz., Asparagus will produce about . . . 2) See eOOOsplants= 
‘“« Brocoli, Cabbage, Cauliflower, Egg Plant, Kale, “Tommie, Tad, or Banna BAUD 
<i \Celery, Mndive,-oralwettuce, awallliprodiiceyaly outa a mse amin mrt eee menor) (00) ame 
«© Okra, or Spinach may be allotted for every. . . nae ; oe) .) lOO teet of rows 
«Beet, Onions, Radish, or Salsify, may be allotted fos ery Rohe Mibare ihe tie Ii hon is ee 
“Carrot, Parsley, Parsnip, or Turnip, may be allotted for every 2-55 2 200m oe 
ces Cucumber is. Sufficient fori: 20. ie eee er eee ee eee eee (Ce) CO Tal Lae 
«<~ Musk Melon “is sutficrent for. 2 | Geary ey eee te teen earns) at Cope oy ace 
‘¢ Water Melons sufiiciemt for a9 ane. ie y- te eur an eee in Sane ee ae erie ORC Or OC) Eanes 
<5) Pumpkin, or Squashsisisuthcient tor ieee). eee COL OU mee 
qt Hieldaeumpkin is sutiicient: toler meer we i eee wire - 400 to 500 “« 
“Co Davankore bush canshis™SUtiClent toi hate sani en uae - 200 feet ee row, or 800 “ 
“~~ Pole) Beans/is ‘Sufficient’ for.) jo uie he ene) cee eee Onto Cie 


Peas'1s sufficient for 2) 25. od ws Oe ee ee ee oO tor OOnectrolmo nes 
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IN THIS DEPARTMENT is included every variety of seeds producing plants that flower the 
‘same season the seeds are sown. It embraces, of course, all the ANNUALS, and a few others, like ‘ 
the Verbena, Pansy, Dianthus, &c.,-which, though Biennials or Perennials, flower the first season. 

\ For our best and gayest flowers we are dependent mainly upon this Department, and to it we are 

if especially indebted for a brilliant and constant show late in the season. Without the Asters and \'y¥ 
X Stocks, and Portulacas, and the Phlox, our summer and autumn gardens would be voor indeed. ‘ 
: ABRONIA, Nat. Ord. Myctaginacee. pkt. cts. [i 

Handsome trailing plants, with several branches, each five or six feet in length, bearing g 
clusters of sweet-scented flowers, resembling the Verbena both in flower and habit of plant, k 
and continuing in bloom during the whole season. Fine for baskets, and desirable in the i 
garden. Set the plants eighteen inches apart. Sow the seed under glass, if possible, and E 
separate the little seed from the rough husk before sowing, as it sometimes causes the seed 

to rot. Treat as half-hardy annuals. Water the plants thoroughly in dry weather. 

|} Abronia umbellata, rosy lilac; white eye, (Gieravine gps USN ik. gt Searilyes ena | LOG 

\ fragrans, white, . 25 ff 


ADONIS, Nat. Ord. Ranunculacee. 
A class of plants not very much cultivated. The flowers are very brilliant, but not 
numerous; bloom for a long time; foliage pretty. Set eight inches apart. The following 
} are hardy annuals. (Engraving, p. 19.) . 


opis 


Dorm ees. summers. scarlet; I foot, . . . . 6 ote ee ee ee ee 5 
Mies ntumoty «blood reds. 1foot, (i 5 6) oe fw wt be hae Re & | 


, AGERATUM, Nat. Ord. Composite. iF 
\i Valuable hardy annuals for beds or borders, but most useful for cutting; continue in ' 
} bloom the whole summer, and do well in almost any soil; flowers small, in clusters. Good E 

for winter flowers in the house. Cover seed very slightly. Set six inches apart. (Eng. p. 18.) fal 


hg Ageratum conspicuum, white and blue; about 18 inches high; fine, . . 


Mexicanum, blue; 1 foot, 
9 
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ABRONIA UMBELLATA. 


AGERATUM — Continued. 


Ageratum Mexicanum nanumn, blue; dwarf, 
Mexicanum albiflorum, white-flowered; fine; 
Mexicanum albiflorum nanum, very fine dwarf white; ; 
celestinum (Phalacrea) Tom Thumb, light blue; about 8 inches in heigh 

of compact habit: abundant bloomer; fragrant, . 


AGROSTEMMA, (Viscaria,) Nat. Ord. Szlenacee. 


Very pretty, free-blooming hardy annuals, making a pretty bed, and fine for cutting. 
Flowers like a small, single pink, on long, slender stems; about twelve inches high. Bear 
transplanting well, and should be set five or six inches apart. 


or 


(Engraving, p. 19.) 
Agrostemma, New Scarlet, bright, 
Czli Rosa, fine deep rose color, . ; 
elegans picta, center of the flower dark 
scarlet; pure white margin: new, 
cardinalis, new, bright red, . 
ALONSOA, Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee. 
Rather attractive tender perennials, but may be treated as half-hardy or tender annuals. 


Seeds sown in a hot-bed will produce flowers during the late summer and autumn months. 
Removed to the house, they bloom well during the winter. 


crimson, gradually merging into a bright 


(Engraving, p. 20.) 
Alonsoa Warszewiczii, flowers small, bright scarlet, forming a very pretty spike; about 


18 inches high; set plants 8 or 10 inches apart, 
grandiflora, large-flowered; scarlet; 2 feet, 


n 


ALYSSUM, Nat. Ord. Crucifere. 

Very free-flowering plants, useful for beds, edgings, etc., blooming the whole summer ; 
should be set four inches apart, and then they will form a mass of flowers; fine for boquets. 
The “Sweet Alyssum” is as fragrant as Mignonette; flowers pure white. 
in the open ground early in the spring or autumn. 
and cucumbers in the seed-leaf, will often eat up whole beds of Alyssum just as they appear. 
(Engraving, p. 20.) 


Seed may be sown 
The little black flea that destroys turnips 


it 
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um. Sweet, hardy annual; flowers small and sweet, in clusters; 6 inches, 
Wierczbecki, hardy perennial; flowers yellow; blooms first season; 1 foot, 
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A, A, AGROSTEMMA, B, B, ADONIS. C, AMARANTHUS CAUDATUS. D, AMARANTHUS BICOLOR RUBER. 


AMARANTHUS, Nat. Ord. Amarantacee. pkt. cts. | 


Half-hardy annuals, with finely colored foliage. Useful in many situations, as the back- 
ground of a flower border, or for making an ornamental hedge or a bed on the lawn. Ina i 
rich soil, where the plants make a vigorous growth, the leaves of the first four varieties some- a 
times lose their bright colors. They are always the most brilliant in a poor soil and dry season. \ 
Amaranthus bicolor, crimson and green variegated foliage; 2 feet, >) Y/ 
bicolor ruber, a very fine new bedding plant, the lower half of the ieee a ase Ted (df 
scarlet, the upper half maroon, sometimes tipped with yellow. The plants are \ 
not always true to color, especially when grown ina rich soil, but when true I 
\ aie MinsMrpassed by aly oramentalsleaved plant:s }o fer Rh eliays. 2. 82) 1S ON 
} PMEepioL cca wellow and.orcem foliage : (2*feet oe tree al 5 i 
t speciosissimus, carmine and yellow foliage; 2 feet, . . . . sagen es os 


melancholicus ruber, of compact habit, with striking blood “fl eines 18 inehes,e =) 5 
caudatus, (Love Lies Bleeding,) long drooping “ chains” of flowers; very a 

for decorating,. . . : 5 

cruentus, (Princes’ Feather ,) eras sates 6 snare fate in ere IMASSESy a.) e 5 


AMBLYOLEPIS, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


Amblyolepis setigera, a spreading plant, good foliage, showy, hardy annual, from the East 
Indies, growing well with ordinary care; bright yellow. Set abouta foot apart. (En- 
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k 
ANAGALLIS, Nat. Ord. Primulacee. i 
A genus of plants very desirable for small beds, edgings, baskets, &c., growing about six | 

inches high. When planted in a bed thickly, they cover the ground with a constant profu- 
sion of rich flowers. Sow under glass, and when treated as ee kine plants they always give 
satisfaction. Set six inches apart. (Engraving, p. 21.) 
i Anagallis grandiflora Napoleon III, rich maroon color; new, ......... 

Eugenie, fine, velvety blue, 

sanguinea, showy, bright red: new, fel 
ip) superba, red, blue, scarlet, lilac, separate or ard ‘Gach pagieen f 
Garibaldi, crimson; exceedingly beautiful; new. 
Memoria dell’ Etna, bright red; fine; new. . 


Cc 


| Sane ae 


1,1, AMBLYOLEPIS. © 2,2, ALONSOA. 3,3, SWEET ALYSSUM. 


ANTIRRHINUM, (Snapdragon,) Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee. pkt. cts. 


Very showy and hardy perennials, always flowering well the first summer, and until after 


hard frosts. Sometimes the plants suffer in winter, especially when permitted to exhaust 


themselves by excessive flowering, but they generally flower well the second season, and 
sometimes the third. When it is desired to keep the plants for flowering the second or third 
season, never allow seed to form; and if one half the plant is cut down to near the surface of 
the ground about the middle of summer, new vigorous shoots will be produced for the next 
season’s flowering. They exhibit a fine variety of colors and are exceedingly brilliant. Sow 
either in the frame or garden, early in spring. Easily transplanted. Set six to nine inches 
apart. The Antirrhinun: is gold to the florist. (Engraving, p. 21.) 

Antirrhinum majus Brilliant, fine scarlet and yellow, with white throat; very showy, 


Hirefly. oranve andscarlet, with) white throat, oacm-) rae oe 

Galathe; crimson; throat-white}larcese) 25: setee eh ich tone ee 
Purple-and "White,:finess 26 206/452) * oe ee ee ieee ee ee 
Delila, fine carmine, throat white, .... Stair 


White-flowered, white; not showy, but good for variety, 
papillionaceum, blood red, throat pure white; very fine, 
caryophylloides, irregularly striped, some specimens very pretty, 
Striped Dwarf, sixyimechesneh;.? 2. wel see ey ee 
Tom Thumb, compact; flower stems six to eight inches, . 

Best and brightest varieties mixed, 


ARGEMONE, Nat. Ord. Papaveracee. 

Curious, free-flowering, hardy annuals, with large, bright, Poppy-like flowers. The leaves 
are armed with prickles, and resemble those of the Thistle. More than two feet high, and 
makes a very pretty summer screen or hedge. Plant twelve inches apart. (Engraving, p. 22.) 
Argemone grandiflora, white petals, yellow stamens; about four inches in diameter; fine, 

Mexicana, flowers bright yellow, 
speciosa, showy, -8 se." 6 5 ne ee Shey eee) en ee 
Hunnemanni, carmine andsyellow,)-. . = ee 0) ee 
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ANAGALLIS. ANTIRRHINUM. G | 


ASPERULA, Nat. Ord. Stellate. mieaetss 
Asperula azurea setosa, a profuse blooming hardy annual from the Caucasian Mountains, 
of dwarf, compact habit, and covered with clusters of very small, light blue, sweet- i 
eet Ceen OMCs al PNeKAVITe SPN en) ers she beatae spots gites aris 0. te LO 8 


ASTER, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


The Aster is a universal favorite, and has steadily increased in popularity for half a 
century. The quality of the flower has also kept pace with its increasing popularity, until it 
} has become almost as large as a Pzeony and as perfectly double as the best Chrysanthemum 
4 or Dahlia. Perhaps I can safely say that for an autumn display it has no successful rival 
among the Annuals. In England, Holland, and Germany, last season, I saw it in almost 
every cottage and palace garden, while it served to illume the sad battle-fields of France. 
Give the Aster a deep, rich soil, and mulching with coarse manure is very beneficial. Plants if 
may be grown in the hot-bed, cold-frame, or a seed-bed in the garden. They can be trans- 
j planted very easily. Twelve inches apart is the proper distance for making a showy bed of 
@ the large varieties; the dwarf kinds may be set six inches or less. The tall, large-flowered 
varieties need a little support, or during storms of rain and wind they are easily blown down 
when in blossom. Set a stick in the ground, close to the roots, and fasten the stem to it at 


Aster, Truffaut’s Peony-flowered Perfection, very large, beautiful flowers, petals long, 
a little reflexed; one of the best; 20 inches to 2 feet in height; mixed colors ; 


about the center. The top of the stake should be about six inches below the flowers, and it i3 
will not be seen. We give engravings illustrating the habits of several varieties. The follow- } 
ing are the best known: 


i EEL dy, Tha DR aah cet CM kl eee A ea nae Ae a 
Truffaut’s Pzony-flowered Perfection, twelve separate colors, each color, . . 20 | 
La Superbe, magnificent, large flowers, often more than four inches in diameter ; ts 
Weinehesyin eight three colors:mixed,. . 9. 9.2. .:.%.-- 20 \3 
La Superbe, three separate colors—rose, sky blue and white—each color, 20, il 
I New Rose, a magnificent class, between 7ruffaut’s Perfection and Large-flowered Ke 
Imbrique, about 2 feet in height, very robust, with large flowers and double to the AS, 
i center, the outer petals finely imbricated and of great substance. Several excel- 4 
ADE AEA EISEG HOO NCD One hoot HEE ith a ey Rice te te a ee le tO eee 
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ASTER — Continued. pkt. cts. 


New Rose, eight separate colors, such as white, crimson, violet, &c. The white 
is splendid ; each color, hess ‘ MEL Sy: pee te Pee ee 

Tall Chrysanthemum-flowered, fine, lee owe a magnificent plant; 18 
inches in height, ieee MAE a 22 louse ; sibs Si: 

Imbrique Pompon, very perfect, almost a globe, and peantitaly pected? 18 
inches; mixed colors; (fig. 8, p. 23,) . : 

Imbrique OTD OL: twelve separate colors, His. wee, crimson, eee Ech colon 


Cocardeau, or New Crown, a fine flower, very double, the central petals being of 
a very pure white, sometimes small and quilled, surrounded with large flat petals 
of a bright color, as crimson, violet, scarlet, etc. This is a very fine variety, but 
inclined to sport, and sometimes loses its distinctive characteristics; 18 inches. 
(Fig. 5,p.23.) .. 2... 7. : : ae: 

Cocardeau, or New Crown, carmine, viele’ Bie. des EaFleR Soles ore ns .etc., 
each with white center; each variety, 


New Peony-flowered Globe, a nv and very fine variety, aa fie cle of ane 
Asters—at least. two weeks earlier than Truffaut's Paony-flowe ed; flowers very 
large; plant branching and strong; does not require tying, re 

Pyrenidaledeeeed Coane ie berenine: good habit, needs no ae 

New Giant Emperor, very large flowers, but not numerous; mixed colors, 

New Victoria, flowers large, habit pyramidal, nearly two feet high, flowers freely ; 
mixed colors; (figs Taape23,) "50 tees ae Se tee 

Giant Peony, Brilliant Rose, a hybrid between Giant Emperor and Truffaut's 
Peaony-flowered Perfection; the flowers as large as Giant Emperor, and more 
perfect, 
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BALSAMS—PLANTS AND FLOWERS. a 


ASTER — Continued. pkt. cts. 
Aster, New Chrysanthemum-flowered Dwarf, a most desirable class, about one foot in 
height, with large, perfect flowers; a free bloomer; late, and desirable on this 

account, as well as for its great beauty; mixed colors; (fig. 2, p. 23.) .... 10 
Chrysanthemum-flowered Dwarf, Snowy White. This is a very superb snow 
white variety, changing from white to azure blue as the flowers become old; 


every flower usually perfect, “2.5.5 st 2 5.02 0 eR ee 
Early-flowering Dwarf Chrysanthemum, about one foot or more in height. 
Flowers:large, perfect, and:most abundant; mixed*coloms,) > 2-7 eee 


Newest Dwarf Bouquet. Each plant looks like a little boquet of flowers set in 
the ground; fine for edging or filling small beds. Set plants five inches apart. 
About a‘dozen diferent ‘colors mixed; (fig. 9; ps2a,)) - ee 

Dwarf Pyramidal Bouquet, 10 inches high; abundance of flowers: very early, 16 

Dwarf Pyramidal Bouquet, Blood Red, a novelty of 1870, which has proved 
quite distinct and true. Very brilliant in color, free bloomin -.and pretty uniform 


in habit. Excellent for the outside row of a bed or border; :fig. 10, p.23,). . 20 
Hedge-Hog, or Needle, petals long, quilled, and sharply pointed; very curious 
and ‘fine 3"2 feet ; “mixed: colors 5. (fig. 4) p. 23,) :.. je ee ee 
Original Chinese, plant tall; flowers large and loose; distinct in appearance and 

of bright colors; (fies6, p28Jiey =o soe eae eee ee 
BALSAM, (Impatiens,) Nat. Ord. Bakaminacee. 
One of the most popular and the most beautiful of our half-hardy annuals, but a rich soil ( 


and good culture are needed to bring it to perfection. With good care, very few flowers will 


afford more satisfaction. Sow in a frame or in a sheltered bed in the garden in the spring, RSENS 
as soon as the weather is rather warm. Trans»lant when the second leaves have made a Ae 
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BARTONIA, Nat. Ord. Loasacee. 


) Bartonia aurea, a very showy half-hardy annual, with gray branches and Thistle-like 


leaves; flowers very brilliant yellow; will not bear transplanting very well, and 
we usually sow the seed where it is to bloom, thinning the plants out so that they 
stand about six or eight inches apart, 


1,1, BARTONIA AURBA,. 2,2, BROWALLIA. 

BALSAM — Continued. pkt. cts. 
little growth. Set the plants ten or twelve inches apart, and when the side branches appear, 
pinch off all but three or four, and pinch out the center shoot. Those left will then grow 
strong, and the flowers will not be concealed by the foliage, as is the case when the plant is 
left unpruned. A very good way is to keep’all the side shoots pinched off, leaving only the 
leading one. ‘This will grow two or three feet in height, and be a perfect wreath of flowers. 
Treated in this way, they will bear close planting. ‘The engravings, page 24, show the effect 
of this style of pruning. Fig. 1, Dwarf Balsam; fig. 2, plant of natural growth; fig. 8, plant 
pruned to one branch; fig. 4, pruned to three branches; fig. 5, plant with five branches; 
fig. 6, flowering branches reduced; fig. 7, flower natural size. The Extra Dwarf Balsamg 
grow only about six inches sists anal the tall varieties often reach nearly three feet in a 

rich soil. With the choicest seed the Balsam occasionally insists on giving only semi- 
double flowers. 

Balsam, Camellia-flowered, French; very double and perfect in form; mixed colors, 15 
Camellia-flowered, French, ten colors; each in separate package, each color, . 20: 
Camellia-flowered Spotted, German; very double; the choicest; all spotted with 

white; mixed colors, . . . . ces BO eg GA 15 
Rose-flowered, French; perfectly aaibles choicest colors mixed, 15 
Rose-flowered, French; ten colors, each in separate package, each color, 20 
Dwarf eeeeieeriowered Spotted, German; very fine; 8 or 10 echoes in hei okie 

this and the next make a splendid border, or baie row of a bed filled with 

taller growing varieties of the Balsam or other flowers, 15 
Extra Double Dwarf, very double; 6 inches, Bee is) 
Half Dwarf, 18 inches in height; very desirable, 26 
Carnation, fine double flowers, striped like a Carnation, : 25 
Solferino, white ground, with narrow broken stripes and fine spots of al 25 
Common Double, usually double and fine, but occasionally, without appeal 

cause, only semi-double. In large packages for common use, . 10m 


or borders, as they flower profusely and keep in bloom a long time. Flowers resemble the 
Cineraria. Plant close —six or eight inches apart. 


Brachycome iberidifolia, (Swan River Daisy,) blue and white, separate or mixed, . 


and striking. Grow freely. About 18 inches in height, and should be set about a foot apart. 
(Engraving, p. 25.) 


Browallia Cerviakowski, blue, with white center,. . . . - oy inp eetae iee 


times called Flora’s Paint Brush. Flowers in clusters, on slender stalks. About eighteen 
inches.in height. Should be set six or eight inches apart. 


Cacalia coccinea, scarlet, 


though some of them are quite hardy. 


Calandrinia grandiflora, reddish-lilac; fine; 1 foot, . 
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i,1. CACALIA. 2, 2, CALANDRINIA. 3, 3, CALENDULA.. 4,4, BRACHYCOME. 


BRACHYCOME, Nat. Ord. Composite. | pkt. cts. 
Very pretty plants, bushy in habit, eight or ten inches in height, and well fitted for edgings - 


BROWALLIA, Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee. 
Very fine free-flowering half-hardy annuals, mostly from S. America. Flowers beautiful 


elata jalba,swihiter 0 fb ee, ee eee 
elata grandiflora, fine blue, 


CACALIA, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


Half-hardy annuals, with small, tassel-like flowers, exceedingly useful for cutting. Some- 


coccinea flore-luteo, yellow, . 


CALANDRINIA, Nat. Ord. Portulacacee. 
Fine, free-flowering plants. It is best to treat most of the varieties as half-hardy annuals, 


speciosa, dark purple, very showy; 4 inches, 
speciosa alba, white) very: tree bloomers: ca. ee ee 
umbellata, rosy-purple; perennial, but flowering first season; very fine, ..... 1 
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3, 3, CAMPANULA SPECULUM. 4,4, CALLIOPSIS. 5,5, CALLIRHOE. 


ig 
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CALENDULA, (Marigold,) Nat. Ord. Composite. 
A coarse, free-flowering, showy, hardy class of annuals, known as the Cape or Pot Mari- 
gold. (Engraving, p. 26.) eifcw 


~\ Calendula officinalis Le Proust, new, uniformly double; nankeen, edged with brown, 15 
«(i ranunculoides, double, 5 5 
\y CALLIOPSIS, Nat. Ord. Composite. , 
f A very useful and showy class of hardy annuals of almost every shade of yellow, orange, 
‘) and rich brown, finely marked; two feet and more in height; appear best when grown in a 
4 mass. The dwarf class are only a foot in height, and are very desirable. 
4 Calliopsis coronata, yellow disk, encircled with crimson spots; very fine, . 5 
i Drummondii, yellow, crimson center, 5 
bicolor, yellow, crimson center)... BY 
bicolor nigra speciosa, rich velvety crimson, . 5 
{ bicolor nana purpurea, dwarf, dark purplish, a, hc Sls ah ae 5 
i bicolor nana marmorata, dwarf, reddish-brown, marbled with yellow,. . . . . BY 
; cardaminifolia hybrida, yellow, habit compact, blooms profusely the whole season, 5 
cardaminifolia hybrida atrosanguinea, same habit as above, but rich dark bloom, 5 
f Hinctoria, quilled; very simeular, 6 2.0 ean 5 
Mueraniaaimarnorata, beaumiully mottledye ci 2 fk. RS. 5 
i Burridgi, (Cosmidium Burridgeanum,) the most beautiful and distinct of the family ; 
i flowers with a rich crimson bronze center, and orange yellow border, . 5 
Mixed colors of every shade, . 5 
-{ CALLIRHOE, Nat. Ord. Malvaceae. 
| Beautiful, free-flowering, hardy annuals; grow freely from seed, and are easily trans- 
|} planted; should be set from one foot to eighteen inches apart. Procumbent. 
ih Callirhoe pedata, purplish-crimson, with white edge; 2 feet, . eh ha sk ia a 5 
a pedata nana, flowers rich velvet-crimson, with white eye; very desirable; 1 foot, . 5 
a Mmaorierata, with larce, purplish-crimson flowers,. 2. Oe 10 
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up. 
is unsurpassed for bouquet-making. 
either in the fall or as early in the spring as possible. 
five inches apart. The Crzvson varieties are of a purplish color and not really crimson. The 
general form of the Crimson, Purple, Lilac, etc., (/ber7s umbellata,) is shown in the engraving, 
also, the Sweet-Scented, with its pretty foliage; the Rocket bears its flowers in spikes. - 
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SWEET-SCENTED CANDYTUFT. 


ROCKET CANDYTUFT 


The following varieties are neat, hardy, free-flowering annuals, and should be set in a 
Set plants about six inches apart. 


Stately plants, and highly omamental; will flower the first season if plants are raised early 


in a hot-bed, so that they are strong at the time of setting out in the garden. 
The next autumn the roots may be 


mass, so as to cover the entire bed. 


IBERIS 


UMBELLATA. 


CAMPANULA, Nat. Ord. Campanulacez. 


Campanula speculum rosea, rose-colored, . 
speculum flore-albo, white, .... . 


speculum grandiflorum, purple, ... 
speculum, mixed colors; = 2a eee 
Lorei, blue and white; very fine, . 


CANDYTUFT, (Iberis,) Nat. Ord. 
Old, pretty and popular hardy annuals, that every one almost has known from their youth 


It is about the same that it was when our grandmothers were children. 
Seed should be sown where the plants are to bloom, 
Thin out the plants to about four or 


WWiDites ee: ee emeaen: ¢ 
Rocket, pure white, in long spikes, . 


eilac; bluish-ilace i ua 
Sweet-Scented, pure white a 


ROSE; rosy lila Cee ee ee ee 
Dunnett’s extra dark Crimson, . 
All the above colors mixed, 


. 


- 


nd slightly fragrant, . . 


. 


. . 


Crucifere. 


CANNA, Nat. Ord. Warantacee. 


very beautiful; flowers mostly scarlet, and not showy. 
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The Candytuft 


The foliage is 
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(Engraving, p. 
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CANNA. COCKSCOMB. CATCHFLY. 
CAN NA =~ Continued. pkt. cts. 


taken up and kept in the cellar, in sand, to be planted out the following spring. Should be 
planted in groups, and make a rich bed on the lawn. Unless the plants are strong when set 
out, they will not produce much effect the first year. Soak the seed well in hot water before 
planting. Fine when grown in pots, for decoration of houses, halls, etc. Many of my cus- 
tomers on the rich soils of the West have succeeded admirably with the Cannas, making a 
fine show the first season. 
Sanunaiacica windian Shot). rubra; reds. 2 feet. high, - 7.3) oe; sctsiyetiw eis eee 
Warszewiczil, brilliant red, foliage striped; 38 feet high; new, . a Sipe 5 
compacta elegantissima, large, reddish-yellow; free-flowering; 2 feet high, 


Selowii, scarlet; profuse blooming; from Africa; very fine, . ...9....- 
Mepaleisis, super yellow: tlowers,,,. o 1.’ ci ceeR Saeint st wb ee er 
SUUREEAMIRIINCLICS AR fe nat ete o. ns Fee oor eh eas TE ah tant, goatee ML ee) “ids esis) rs 
“Spt eC eis = Gael gy Ao eS Mees iy SFO AS 2 nani ty ce Ae oie ane Ainge en oe Se 


CATCHFLY, (Silene,) Nat. Ord. St/enacee. 
Free-flowering hardy annuals, growing ever a foot in height. Should be grown so as to 
form a clump or mass. Set the plants six or eight inches apart. 
Silene Armeria, (Lobel’s Catchfly,) red, white, and rose, either separate or mixed, . 


CELOSIA, Nat. Ord. Amarantacee. 

Very singular, attractive, and showy annuals; when well grown, unsurpassed ; succeed 
best started in the house or hot-bed, and transplanted into a rich, warm soil. They make fine 
pot plants for exhibition, and deserve to be classed among our best annuals. We recommend 
them to all who give their plants good care, and such will not blame us for the advice. C. 
cristata is the singular and beautiful Cockscomb, 
Celosia cristata, (Cockscomb,) Crimson Dwarf, . 
ORG NOTE ty eles pete ene ene See ee 
ACMA NA IU AED IWR Bt BA a hoop alin’ oR Netyw i ot evel fey ne tered ene 
NRMP NON AOE sie dh O26 St. tae abe cs Ae eh ieiohens hoy 6. wo lei, oh, Seite, vee 
tee Sin Oy AANME AEE MY sto FS athe es Ho, Wes tras" Seve tel uesv as “erage hence 
eM REAR COM RH FF o5) ee is, trot So nog Shogimol vee: bet hley were les he 


1,1, CENTAUREA. 2,2, CENTAURIDIUM. 3, 3, CENTRANTHUS. 


CELOSIA — Continued. 
Celosia Cristata, (Cockscomb,) Tall Rose, 


alle sulphur;s om. <0 soe 2 eee ee ee rs ee 


Dwarf varieties mixed, 

Tall varieties mixed, : mpeEce 
pyramidalis coccinea, spikes on Tiaras. om, seirilete 3 feet, 
pytamidalis aurantiaca, spikes scarlet, tipped with orange; 3 fect, 


pyramidalis nana aurantiaca, bright, fawn-colored panicles, and fine Bie. 
pyramidalis versicolor, light crimson flowers, verging on crimson-violet; new, 
pyramidalis versicolor foliis atrobruneis, eee reddish-brown, panicles golden 


orange; new, 


spicata rosea, a very pide pias vith Spikes ont rose- olor Hower that Rees ell 


for winter ornaments, if picked early. Free bloomer all summer, 


CENTAUREA, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


Free-flowering, hardy annuals, showy, but not delicate, having a somewhat weedy appear- 
ance, though much prized by some; and when grown in a mass, the bright colors are showy. 


Colors blue, yellow, and pink. 

Centaurea depressa, blue, red center; 1 foot, 
depressa rosea, pretty; rose, ane center, 
Cyanus, (Bachelor’s Button,) various eslae neal 
moschata, (Sweet Sultan,) 


moschata atropurpurea, of a deep purple, plecely verging on crimson; new, . . 


Mixed varieties, 


CENTAURIDIUM, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


~Centauridium Drummondii, a very beautiful hardy annual oe Texas ; 


and succeeds well in any light soil; flowers yellow, showy; 2 2 feet, 


CENTRANTHUS, Nat. Ord. Valerianacee. 


blooms freely, 


Free-blooming, compact, hardy annuals, very delicate, yet effective in beds or edgings. 


This is a class that pleases all, especially when grown in masses. 


Centranthus macrosiphon, (long tube,) pale rose; 2 feet, 
macrosiphon flore-albo, white, 
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2, CHAM#PEUCE DIACANTHA. 3,3, CHLORA GRANDIFLORA. 4,4, CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
CENTRAN THUS — Continued. pkt. cts. 


Centranthus macrosiphon flore-carneo, flesh-colored, . 
INdcrosiphon Nanus, warty on Sue IG en ates nw 
macrosiphon bicolor, flowers pink and white, very pretty, 


CHAMAPEUCE, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


Chamapeuce diacantha, an elegant Thistle-like plant, with very sharp spines and _beauti- 
ful variegated foliage, . 


CHLORA, Nat. Ord. Gentianacee. 
Chlora grandiflora, hardy annual; flowers small and of a very desirable color, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


The tall growing annual Chrysanthemums are too large and coarse, but the dwarf varie- 
ties are more desirable. The following are the best. Set about ten inches apart. 


Chrysanthemum carinatum Buridgeanum, white, with crimson and yellow at base of 
petals, and a beautiful showy center; 1 foot, ivi sek 
carinatum venustum, crimson, with yellow and white; 1 foot, 
Cononamigimawitites 2) ie) eb fo es 
coronarium, Dwarf Yellow, new; double; fine, 
multicaule, finc, 


CLARKIA, Nat. Ord. Onagracee. 


A showy and interesting class of hardy annuals that flower freely, with a good variety of 
delicate colors, and form a cheerful and attractive bed. They are sometimes injured by our 
hot suns, and therefore are not as popular here as in Europe, but often flower magnificently 
during the autumn months, even after pretty hard frosts. Set plants about ten inches apart. 
Plants from Fall sown seed flower elegantly in the early spring. (Engraving, p. 32.) 


Clarkia pulchella, pretty, large-flowered; mixed colors, if FeaR Tes Meee 
pulchella integripetala, large and very handsome; mixed colors, Se ih, 
pulchella flore-pleno, double, very beautiful; rich magenta color; 18 inches, . 
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1,1, CLARKIA. 2,2, COLLINSIA. 3, 3, CLEOME. is 
} CLARKIA — Continued. pkt. cts. i 
|| Clarkia integripetala alba flore-pleno, double white; new, . 5 I 
elegans flore-pleno violacea, double violet, . 5 
Double varieties mixed, . 5 
Single varieties mixed, 5 
CLEOME, Nat. Ord. Capparidacee. i 
Very pretty, free-flowering, half-hardy- annuals, with singular flowers. Grow about i 
eighteen inches high. Should be planted from eight to ten inches apart. 
sinleome ‘speciosissima, jrosyiey). 7.21 Bike Peek eR ee ee LO) 
IMteSTifOhias 6 soi ooy ated ehh id. yee, fo gees caus ashes te eB a gos on tee ett oe er 
{ COLLINSIA, Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee. 
A delicate, pretty, free-blooming genus of hardy annuals, not very showy. 
# ‘Collinsia multicolor marmorata, white and rose, marbled; 1 foot, ......... 3) 
t bicolor, purple and white; 05 ci0 5.02 Sn Ses eh eee cg ee ec 5 
} CONVOLVULUS, Nat. Ord. Convolvulacee. \ 
. A free-blooming, very popular, and beautiful class of hardy annuals. C. major is the well ig 


= known Morning Glory, for iescription of which see department of Climbing Plants. C. 
| minor is a dwarf plant, trailing in habit, and makes beautiful masses, each plant covering a 
circle two feet in diameter. Seed may be sown in the open ground very early in the spring. 
Were it not for the fact that the flowers are closed during the latter part of the day, few plants 
_ would give more satisfaction. 

» Convolvulus minor splendens, violet, with white center; new. : 
monstrosus, spreading habit, with rich, large, dark purple flowers, 
subceruleus, light blue flowers; very pretty, 

New Dark, very dark and good, . 


CONVOLVULUS MINOR. DATURA. 


CON VOLVULUS — Continued. 
Sauvonvolus minor striped, fine, (oF io Pn a 
lilacinus, fine lilac, ae 
White, very pretty tor contrast, 
All the above mixed, 


CREPIS; Nat. Ord. Composite. : 
A class of rather interesting hardy annuals. Sow in the open garden in the spring, and 
thin out the plants to eight or ten inches apart. . 
Crepis barbata, light yellow and bright purple, 
RIP CMECCIER Top omni ee BF A Se ey Re A 
Drummondii, deep pink; good, . 
flore-albo, white, 
Mixed, . 


: DATURA, Nat. Ord. Solanacee. 

A class of plants not much in favor, because the poorer varieties only have been generally 
cultivated. Some of the best are curious and beautiful. Should be treated as half-hardy 
annuals. YD. Wrightii will endure the winter and flower for a number of years. Rather 
coarse, branching plants, two feet in height, and should be set some eighteen inches apart. 
Roots may be preserved over winter in sand in the cellar, like Dahlias. 

Datura Wrightii, is one of the best, with trumpet-shaped flowers from seven to nine inches 
fomerewiites shadedvwith lilac;:sweet-scented,”...%c.%..stp be ee ee 
humilis flava flore-pleno, a splendid plant, with large, yellow, double flowers ; 
sweet-scented ; should be started early under glass, or it will not flower well, . 
fastuosa alba plena, fine, double white, . 


DELPHINIUM, Nat. Ord. Ranunculaceae. 

A very ornamental genus of free-flowering, beautiful plants, including the annual and 
perennial Larkspurs. They are all hardy; prevailing colors blue, white, and pink; flowers 
borne on long spikes. Sow the seed in the fall or as early in the spring as possible. 

Annual Larkspurs. — The dwarf sorts make a most beautiful mass of flowers. A bed 
in perfection is almost equal to a bed of Hyacinths. They should stand five or six inches 


* apart. The tall, branching varieties, grow two feet in height, and are fine for large boquets. 


Plants should stand about eighteen inches apart. Sow where they are to bloom. 
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3, 3, DOUBLE DWARF ROCKET. 2, DELPHINIUM CANDELABRUM. 1,1, DIANTHUS HEDDEWIGII. 


DELPHINIUM — Coztinued. pkt. 


Delphinium Ajacis hyacinthiflorum, (Double Dwarf Rocket,) fine; mixed colors, . 
elatior flore-pleno, (Tall Rocket,) fine large plant, and very showy, Ps 
Consolida flore-pleno, (Stock-flowered,) double, branching; large flowers, fine 

for cutting, and showy; mixed colors, . Pe ee eS oy Pad 2 ot d 
Consolida flore-pleno tricolor, double, fine striped, branching, . a acge aae: 
Consolida flore-pleno candelabrum, 1 foot in height and of a peculiar habit, as 

shown in the engraving, flowering until quite late,. . ......... 
cardiopetalum, fine; grows about 18 inches; makes a good hedge or border, . 


DIANTHUS, Nat. Ord. Szlenacee. 

A splendid genus of the most beautiful perennials grown. The Sweet William, (Dian- 
thus barbatus,) the Carnation and Picotee, (D. cavyophyllus,) and the Garden Pink, (D. hor; 
tensis,) belong to this genus; but, as they do not flower until the second season, will be 
described in the proper place. The species known as D Chinenszs, embracing the old 
Chinese Pink, very much improved of late years, and the new and superb varieties from 
Japan, known as D. Heddewigii and /aciniatus, are among the most brilliant and useful of 
our garden flowers. The last two run into many varieties, the result of hybridization, with 
flowers of monstrous size and varied and rich in coloring. Plants of the tall growing sorts 
are from twelve to fifteen inches in height, while the dwarf kinds make handsome low, com- 
pact bushes, excellent for the garden and unsurpassed for pots. Seed may be sown in the 
spring, under glass or in a seed-bed. Easily transplanted. Set the plants from six to twelve 
inches apart, according to varieties —the dwarf sorts only about six inches. Flower freely 
during the whole summer. If the flowering is checked by pruning, so as to keep the plants 
vigorous, they will usually survive the winter well, and make most beautiful plants the second 
season, even much better than the fitst. If allowed to flower too freely, they are sometimes 
so weakened as to be unable to bear the winter. Seed sown late in the spring Will produce 
strong young plants for the second season’s flowering. ; 


Dianthus Chinensis, best double varieties mixed, . é 
imperialis, (Double Imperial Pink,) mixed colors, 
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DIANTHUS DIADEMATUS FLORE-PLENO. 


DIAN THUS — Continued. pkt. ets. 


Fo me ars 


Dianthus imperialis rubrus striatus, double, white, striped with red,. . . . . . .. 10 
imperialis purpureus striatus, double, white, striped with purple, Be eee ae) 
imperialis flore-albo pl., fine double white, ... . Tek ORE Pe acl niet: PEO 
imperialis flore-pleno atrosanguineus, double, Bigod fea 52 ee. 10 jj 
Heddewigii, large flower, three inches in diameter, beautiful, rich colors, Sten Analy if 

marked and marbled, . . ... . Ne Pen ie Ny 
Heddewigii flore-pleno, ites cons but s someitinss cal & semi- regloprisiley ake LOS 
Heddewigii fil. pl. atropurpureus, new, with ee dark red, nae flowers ; 

beautifuland constant,. . . . 15 ff 
laciniatus, flowers very oes sometimes eee Fsliiess in Gismreter, 5 eels very y deeply ‘ 

fringed and beautifully colored,. . . . . 16 | 
laciniatus flore-pleno, saeentie on! double 10a, very “7 jlenetes als Alas ser- 

° rated; splendid colors. Seeds saved only from the finest flowers, . . . . . . 26 

eee Comm ON AGIs IVC) VATICLIES SOAR) MeL uate es eee eR Se 20 
Heddewigii diadematus ff. pl., (Diadem Pink.) Of the most brilliant markings ) 
and dazzling colors, but unfortunately not alwaystrue, ........... . 80 = {fj 
Bamuseatrosaneuineus, very dark, double; 6 inches, 24... i... 2. | 10 ff 
Banusweol, cupreus, dwartsicopper color. Je. 6 beys jt. ee eee «6d 

PAR mee LOSOUS, Very Splendid. 9. ste c. Wee ey Ae toe ae ee ay, 20 

: ea aE CCIE ADIT TEIS Cy cre yO Pe Oh a eit ey eh ee oh w feta Se eNO) 
Best dwarf varieties mixed, . .. . Le od OME EMER EE TATE A a” NOM ammmed conn, 
Gardnerianus, double, and sweet- ccantcdy 20519 
eI CC ONCE SMe We a Oey Soden eh alors | Sta SIilell ane Mg th, eae, «os LO f 

DOUBLE DAISY, (Bellis,) Nat. Ord. Composite. 

Pretty little, well known, border flower. Seed may be sown in a hot-bed, or in open Nf 
ground. Will flower late the first season. Easily transplanted. A portion will be found mt: (\ 
single, and these can be removed. Set the plants about six inches apart. They do not = 

, always stand our winters without injury, and plants sometimes suffer in very hot seasons. uly 
ae Peeicemereamis, best German seed. (Engraving, p. 86.) 40. \i.0ntt ee ew ee 20 ae 


2,2. ERYSIMUM. 1,1, DOUBLE DAISY. 8, 3, ESCHSCHOLTZIA.‘ 
ERYSIMUM, Nat. Ord. Cructfere. pkt. cts. 
Hardy annuals, growing about eighteen inches in height, with spikes of flowers resembling 
a small, single Wallflower, sweet-scented, hardy, and fine, espécially late in the season. Very 
good for cutting. 
|) Erysimum Perowskianum, deep orange flowers, 5 i 
Arkansanum, sulphurjyellow, fies sic) Suey i) ree ee >.> 
ESCHSCHOLTZIA, Nat. Ord. Papaveracee. i 
, A very showy class of hardy annuals, of different shades of yellow and creamy white. A 
: : . $ 
ittle difficult to transplant. About a foot hgh. Set about the same distance apart. & 
_ Eschscholtzia Californica, bright yellow, darker centers {spa eee eae > § 
crocea, orange>darkeran center nah ke a ee Ce ee 54h 
ctocéa: albaswwhite yee eee. ee ee eee oe 
crocea striata, flowers orange, striped with lemon; new, tris hc Uae 5 
tenuifolia, flowers small, pale yellow, resembling the Primrose, and numerous; a 
miniature plant, only 6 inches in height, 5 


dentata sulphurea, and E. dentata aurantiaca, two curious new varieties; each 
petal has its edge lapped upon itself, with a mark of deeper color running up the } 


center, the edges curiously toothed; each variety, 5 
EUTOCA, Nat. Ord. Lydrophyllacee. 
Free-flowering annuals, hardy, about one foot in height, rather showy, good colors. De- 
\€ sirable for cutting. (Engraving, p. 37.) ° F 
#.. Eutoca viscida, dark blue; pretty, ..... . & |f_ 
AN Wrangeliana, very pretty; lilac; 6 inches, D gas 
BY , multiflora, flowers more freely than the others;3— 5 292 222 2). eu ee 5 CS 
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1,1, EUTOCA 2, 2. FENZLIA. 3,3, GAILLARDIA. 


~ 


, FENZLIA, Nat. Ord. Polemoniacee. pkt. cts. 
Fenzlia dianthiflora, a very beautiful, free-flowering little plant, from California, growing 
less than six inches in height. Nothing can be finer for pots, baskets, etc., in the 
hands of the careful florist, but not recommended for general use. Flowers reddish- 
Tem CIMA OTC ELC Lwin «wethington ce ah ln De 


GAILLARDIA, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


A very valuable class of plants. The prevailing colors are brownish-red, yellow and 
orange. ‘They are constant bloomers, giving a good display from early summer until frost. 
Plant in beds or masses. Half-hardy annuals. Will bear transplanting well. Set eight or 
ten inches apart. About eighteen inches in height. Called Blanket Flower at the South. 


Gaillardia picta, or Painted, brownish-red, bordered with RON: Bee an Dy thug CO 5 
Josephus, very brilliant, red and orange, 5 
® albo-marginata, red, bordered with white, ... ....... ore way Oot 5 


GILIA, Nat. Ord. Polemoniacee. 
An early and free-flowering genus of hardy annuals, growing from six inches to one foot 
in height. Very pretty when grown in masses, but not very showy as single plants. The 
flowers are small, borne in panicles. Good for cutting. 


Gilia achillzfolia, mixed colors, 


t 


en 


capitata, mixed colors, 5 

tricolor, mixed colors, 5 

All varieties mixed, : 5 
HEDYSARUM, (French Honeysuckle,) Nat. Ord. Leguminose. 

Almost all the species of this genus are handsome flowering plants, producing racemes of 
beautiful Pea-like flowers. The following are hardy biennials, flowering first season under 
favorable circumstances, and if sown early. (Engraving, p. 38.) 

Hedysarum coronarium, fine scarlet, 5 


or 


eoroudrininy. HOre-albo, white, x. .-. oo. fs) eee Se Ha ets 
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4,4, HUNNEMANNIA. 2, HELIANTHUS. 


HELIANTHUS, (Sunflower,) Nat. Ord. Composite. pkt. cts. 


Well-known, tall-growing plants, with brilliant yellow flowers. They produce a fine 
effect in proper situations among shrubbery, as screens, etc. Hardy annuals. 


\ Helianthus Californicus grandiflorus, flowers very large and double, orange; 5 feet, . 5 
{ = . 
Double Green-centered, a very large flower, the center quite green and large when 


the flower is young; as it becomes older, the center becomes smaller, until the 


i whole is a fine, large, perfectly double flower. Plant grows from five to eight feet, 10 

i New Mammoth Russian, single, very large, 5 
Common Single, . 5 

| HIBISCUS, Nat. Ord. Malvacee. 

\} An extensive genus, but those named below should be treated as half-hardy annuals. 

{ . > . 

(| Flowers large and showy; plants about eighteen inches in height, and should be set about 

the same distance apart. ‘s 

Huibiscus) Atricanus, creamscolortbrowmicenten-nl Ohinchess): anne rene rn near 5 

| Calisureus, swinitesnichpbnownecentersssl Orin lieSan ania tenancy ae et anaes 5S 

{ Dhunbere ttlow.ers butincoloimss 2 feet. s-sn muses ait ane ae > creed eee ee) 

i immutabilis;rosyetlowersiwowtee tsa) a 5.0) ny alee eae eo ee a ee) 
coccineus; scarlet’; 8 feet,us ic Mi eer ey ee cael orca ie Roe eg ca ena a eer 

HOLLYHOCK, CHINESE, (Althea Sinensis,) Nat. Ord: Alelvacee. 

| A very good hardy annual; flowers showy and double; about thirty inches in height; 

} very much resembling the common Hollyhock. Blooms late in the season. Get it started as 

| early as possible in the spring. 

i Chinese Hollyhock, Scarlet, very bright and showy; new, eam 5 

\ Mixed colors, 7 ne ha eager as D2 an Re ce aR a a 4 ; ) 


4\ HUNNEMANNIA, Nat. Ord. Papaveracee. 3 


=f/* Wunnemannia fumariefolia, a beautiful herbaceous plant, with pretty, yellow, tulip-shaped 
flowers; from Mexico; 2 feet. 
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4, LEPTOSIPHON. 3 3, KAULFUSSIA. 


KAULFUSSIA, Nat. Ord. Composite. pkt. cts. 
Pretty, free-flowering, hardy annuals. Fine for beds or masses, and growing about six 
\} inches in height. Set about five or six inches apart. 


Pgieetdibdsoiaeamelloides, light bright blwe,¢/.") 272% eee 
~ iy Mimenoimestrasea, Lose, with ved center, i, S Leia eS Ak oe. 5 
amelloides atroviolacea, new; intense violet; the richest color imaginable, . . 10 


| 

\ LEPTOSIPHON, Nat. Ord. Polemoniacee. _ 

A genus of low, hardy annuals, with small, beautiful flowers, not showy, but delicate and 
| pretty. If seed is sown in the autumn, they will flower early and well, but they do not 
‘| always bear our summer heat. A little shade, as the north side of a fence, is of advantage. 


- 


Leptosiphon, mixed varieties, 


a LINUM, (Flax,) Nat. Ord. Zinacee. 
Linum grandiflorum rubrum, a very beautiful half-hardy annual, of a neat, slender habit, 
with brilliant crimson blossoms throughout the summer; grows from 18 inches to two 
feel, pianteua reatior more apart, makes a ‘beautiful. bed * 2°) . ..8 5°. 2 2 5 


* 


LOBELIA, Nat. Ord. Lobeliacee: - 
A class of plants of great utility and beauty when properly used. A few are hardy per- 
ennials, of robust habit, with erect spikes of flowers. Z. cardina/is is the finest of these. id 
Many varieties are of a trailing habit, and bear a profusion of delicate flowers, particularly 
; adapted for hanging baskets and similar decorative purposes. Z. gracilis erecta is a beautiful 
little compact plant, superb for edgings of beds, and pots. 
Lobelia cardinalis, our native Cardinal Flower; spikes of brilliant scarlet flowers; blooms 


FY meen ele euantattcch with heat. Gin) 3. Bee eek Gee eek =O », 
oF Queen Victoria, splendid large scarlet flowers; darkleaves,. . . ....... 29 Ga 
J, hybrida grandiflora, large dark blue flower, with white eye; very excellent,. . . 10 

’ Pe ORION A LOSEICOIOLE 5 NEWS (sak 254) 5 Pei unions 4 il illgediiem EO 7g 
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2, 2, LYCHNIS CHALCEDONICA. 3,3, LYCHNIS HAAGEANA. 


LOBELIA — Continued. 


Lobelia gracilis erecta, of fine, compact growth, . 
ramosa, branching; very fine, large, dark blue flowers, 


Erinus 
Erinus 
Erinus 
Erinus 


marmorata, marbled, blue and white, . 

compacta, deep, imichiblie,. 201 ass ea aeey cane ie eee te ene 
compacta alba, new and fine white, 

azurea, light blue, white eye, large flower, . 


LUPINUS, (Lupine,) Nat. Ord. Legumznose. 


A well-known genus, very conspicuous and showy. The following are hardy annuals. 
They do not transplant well. 


Lupinus affinis, blue and white; 1 foot; very fine, 
Cruikshankii, blue, white, and yellow; 3 feet, . 
Hartwegii, 2 feet; mixed colors, . at 
hirSutissiumus.) hainy Z2ects -vely, Tne). oss te ed eee 
hybridus superbus, superb; purple, lilac, and yellow; 2 feet, . 
hybridus atrococcineus, bright crimson-scarlet, white tip; spikes large, 
tricolor mutabilis, new; cream color, changing to mottled purple, 
Mixed varieties, 


Valuable, hardy perennials, generally flowering the first season. 


LYCHNIS, Nat. Ord. Stlenacee. 


known, while others are comparatively new, and some of these are excellent. 


Lychnis Chalcedonica, scarlet, its bright color giving it a fine appearance when grown in 

masses 2 feet, .h.9.e sc tey e ae 
Chalcedonica carnea, flesh-colored; 2 feet, 
Chalcedonica flore-albo, white; 2 feet,. ... . 
Haageana, very beautiful flowers, large and bril 

dwarfish 2...1< fot; a. oo ee ee rey ere ee 
Haageana hybrida, large flowers; white, rose, red, etc.; I foot, 
Sieboldii, new; large and superb; white; 1 foot, 


=. 
o] 


ey 


Some are quite well 


liant, vermilion-colored ;- plant 
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MALOPE GRANDIFLORA. TAGETES SIGNATA PUMILA. 
islet EAD D eae meee WEEE Ei ee ah 
LYCHNIS — Continued. pkt. cts. 
Pyenmis eressin multifiora, verynneiandiree bloomer, . ...0. «2 2. 8 
fulgens, very brilliant; 18 inches, . . . , Wag eh eee LO 
grandiflora gigantea, new; flowers very ares. a various sallors Seer eee | 28) 
MALOPE, Nat. Ord. ALalvacee. 
Very fine and showy half-hardy annuals. Seed may be sown in frames, and they will 
flower quite early; or they may be sown in the open ground where the plants are to blossom. 
Flowers single, resembling those of the Hollyhock. Grow two feet high, and should be 
| about eighteen inches apart. 
.|}) Malope grandiflora, large, purple flowers, 5) 
grandiflora alba, pure white, . 5 
MARIGOLD, (Tagetes,) Nat. Ord. Composite. 
Very effective half-hardy annuals, extremely showy in the garden, and continuing in 
flower from early in summer until frost. No possible objection to this class of flowers, but 
their peculiar fragrance. The African are the tallest, generally growing two feet, and are 
very showy; the French are more rich and perfect, and are from 6 to 18 inches high. 
African Marigold, (Tagetes erecta,) Tall Orange, double, . ...... .*. 5 
Tall Sulphur, light yellow, double, Ts A oF 5 
Tall Quilled Orange, double, ; 5 
Tall Quilled Sulphur, light yellow, double, mt) 
All the above mixed, 5 
French Marigold, (Tagetes Satula,) Tall Orange, Gompic: 5 
Praesrowsa, double: branching; 8 inches, ...... 4... 5 
| Tall Striped, yellow and brown ees beautiful; 18 inches,. *° 5 
\ Dwarf Sulphur, double, ita s 5 
Dwarf Brown, double, 5 
t . Striped Dwarf, double, yellow He pare 5 
) Dunnett’s New Orange, very superior, new, 10 
- Tall varieties mixed, 5 
5 


Dwarf varieties mixed, 


Re aa : - Bix 
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1,1, MIGNONETTE 3, MESEMBRYANTHEMUM. “2,2, MARTYNIA. \ 


MARIGOLD — Continued. pkE cts: 


Tagetes pulchra punctata, spotted, double, fine . ... . 
signata pumila, a beautiful plant, from 12 to 18 cadies. in meena Sere a Abn \f 


fi lar, dense mass of about the same diameter, as round asa ball. The flowersare © > 

}3 single, bright yellow, marked with orange. The plant is very pretty, and late in l 
i) the season is covered with flowers. ((meravings p: 412) 2 (estes ne eee eel aa 

\ MARTYNIA, Nat. O-d. Pedaliacee. iV 


Coarse, but free-growing, half-hardy annuals, about two ieet in height, spreading. Flowers 


large and conspicuous. Should be planted two feet apart. May be sown in the open border, 


or transplanted. 


Martynia formosa, (fragrans,)) pumple,.viery sweetscented, =a yn ini) - eases enue ae 
lutea, yellow, 10 
10 


craniolaria, white, why : 3 
proboscidea, bluish flowers; seed veces ane den eed for ares. Zoi oh aL 


All the above mixed, . . 10 
MESEMBRYANTHEMUM, Nat. Ord. Ficotdee. 


Sg PIR re 


Half-hardy annuals, of dwarf habit’and fine foliage; suitable for baskets, etc. Generally 
known as Ice and, Dew-plant. 
Mesembryanthemum crystallinum, (Ice Plant,) prized for its singular icy foliage, . . a) 
; tricolor, pink, with purple center, . . 5 
striselor album) pwitites so 25 ee Shoe x Pad cee iets ee rs ee a 5 
glabrum, light:yellow,.)2 Jey oo ca * 2 ee oie. ee ee ee eee ee 5 
MIGNONETTE, (Reseda,) Nat. Ord. Resedacee. I; 
Reseda odorata, (Sweet Mignonette,) a well-known, fragrant, little hardy annual, essen- | 
E tiallin every sardens (per oz. Zorcents,,. sa: 5D 
; grandiflora ameliorata, a large-flowering vanes of renee. on fesevaile 
— puffed. bysmany seedsmen, last season, as red-flowered,. ......... 10 
‘ Parson’s New White, a robust Mignonette; flowers larger and showing more 
Ff white than the common sort, but quite as fragrant, and an improvement in all 
if respects, 9. 2 2 Sy ee a oat = SE ae Mcrae: i 
ef MIMULUS, Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee. D 
aA) Very pretty, delicate, free-flowering, beautiful plants, not showy for the garden, but fine 


rp . = 
for winter flowering, or for baskets. The seed is very fine and needs care in sowing. 
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MIMULUS TIGRINUS FL. PL. MIMULUS MOSCHATUs. MARVEL OF PERU. 
MIMU LUS — Continued. pkt. cts. 
Mimulus roseus pallidus, new and very fine, 10 
10 


cupreus, beautiful, orange and crimson, se ae 
hybridus tigrinus, as “esi spotted as she finest @alecolanias ae #10 
hybridus tigrinus bruneus, stems and leaves dark brown, with very lance. des 


yellow, dotted flowers; new, 10 
hybridus tigrinus flore-pleno, a doa Riccratnltres Ron Mr. Bulls sclera ak 
lection; flowers more durable than those of any other variety, 25 
\\ cardinalis, fine scarlet, 10 
moschatus, (Musk Plant,) : 10 
y quinquevulnerus maximus, from ayes named cee 10 
\ MIRABILIS, Nat. Ord. Nyctaginacee, 
4 Mirabilis Falapa is the old and well-known Marvel of Peru, or Four-o’clock. It is really 
a beautiful plant, of fine habit, glossy, bright foliage, with fragrant flowers, beautifully colored 
and marked. Should be treated as a half-hardy annual. About two feet in height, and 
| branches freely. Plant about two feet apart. Makes a fine summer hedge, if set in a row, 4 
; ten or twelve inches apart. Seed may be set in the open ground where plants are needed. ie 
The roots may be preserved, like Dahlias, during the winter; but as they are so easily raised P 
from seed it is seldom practiced. : i 
Mame bemis (Wirapilis. jalapa,) Chamois,.:0 6005010 ¢0 ee Le ey 10 {§ 
Crimson, Re erat ee EAB then UR RL NB ed TO alll 
oe eee BaP ei eE No. st ueret ok a) AMES Wales =O ie 
Lilac, striped aren White, iggy ae ie Cre CA ae ae ee Mrrenias, Gavar ater?) SAarke a penta (eg | 
Wacolor; . °°). Gly in DEY ee ie RS RMR Met oc, UM tare |) 
Red, striped Se White, PAID eae COMEDY iv ree! i etlad (8) 32h a em LO Ce 
a te Farrer We i ke EMEA; 10M 
Te ea CUE aes SPSS OA ee ee a Se ee || 
Yellow, y!" %, OUR SRy OPT LOT Mig a ee ys LAUER y Toy ney marae eet 3 Ola 
ee era 
Sil the-abovesmixed,. 7°. Dei Wee) aie eam ese emt oy LO 
foliis-variegatis, flowers of a sil oO. feelon ‘ledves light green, striped,. . . . 10 (aif 
Mirabilis longiflora, white, exceedingly sweet-scented; flower tube 3 or 4 inches long, . 10 YY 
10 fam 


longiflora violacea, same as above, but violet ‘color, 


1,1, NEMOPHILAS. - 2.2, MYOSOTIS. 


MYOSOTIS, Nat. Ord. Boraginacee. pkt. cts. 


Small, pretty plants, mostly perennials that flower the first season if sown early, bearing 
an abundance of small star-like white and blue flowers. Delight in a rather moist situation, 
but will answer in any fair garden soil. Fine for moist rock-work. All the blue varieties 
are commonly called Forget-me-not. JZ. palustris is the old and popular Forget-me-not. 


Myosotis alpestris, blue'3:<6: mehess ff ra ee ee 5 
alpestris, white; 6 inches, Sal Ha ThA ee ah Oe Oe 9) 
alpestris rosea, a new rose-colored variety of the Alpine Forget-me-not,. . . . . 10 
palustris; (Forget-me-not,) white and blue; 6 inches, )2)5 5) =e ee LO 
Azorica, dark blue; new; fine; 1 foot, . ae om de Moe sy, LE 
Azorica var. czlestina, flowers sky blue, and produced in great profusion, . . . 25 


NEMOPHILA, Nat. Ord. Hydrophyllacee. 


A beautiful class of hardy, low annuals, very free bloomers, and the blossoms are 
extremely delicate as well as beautiful. They do best if sown in a frame and transplanted 
early, as the hot sun injures the flowers; but do finely all summer, if planted in a rather cool, 
shady place. Set about six inches apart. A few plants set early among spring-flowering 
bulbs, such as Tulips, etc., flower splendidly, and a few seeds scattered over the beds of 
bulbs in the fall have always flowered beautifully with me. Some of my customers, par- 
ticularly at the West, report great success with these beautiful and delicate flowers, but 
as a general thing they are not as satisfactory here as in Europe, where they are universally 
popular. 


Nemophila insignis, beautiful light blue, 

insignis striata, white ang blue striped, ee oe 
insignis marginata, celestial blue, edged with white, . 
maculata, large, white flower, blotched with violet, . 

maculata grandiflora, flowers very large and showy, . 
atomaria, white, spotted, Sher ee te A gc gh ate ae 
atomaria oculata, very pretty light blue, with large, dark eye, . 
discoidalis elegans, rich, velvety maroon, bordered with white, 
discoidalis marmorata, . 
The above mixed, 
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3 3, NOLANA. 4.4. OBELISCARIA. 


1, 1, NIEREMBERGIA. 


NIEREMBERGIA, Nat. Ord. Solanacee. 7 

Very useful plants, with delicate whitish flowers tinted with lilac and a deep blotch in 

the center; abundant and constant bloomers. Tender perennials, and may therefore be 
used in the house or be treated as tender annuals for out-door culture. 

Nierembergia gracilis, plant slender, very branching, spreading; fine for baskets, pots, 


ft uF LE, UNGHGISTE Shon Sprites ite Rn al ie afl mPR at cal in cae a 10 
frutescens, taller and of more erect habit than the preceding, with the flowers 
Piet reMOm TT OuCKO UCI Me Pa en te een hg ene ee NST D0 
j NIGELLA, Nat. Ord. Ranunculacee. 
Curious hardy annuals, with finely cut leaves, very singular flowers, and quite shoWy. 
| The leaves and seeds of most species are aromatic. Seed may be sown in the flowering beds, 
or they may be transplanted with care. 
| Nigella Damascena, light blue; double; about 1 foot, . . 3) 
{ Damascena nana, dwarf; variety of colors; 6 inches, 5 
Eaispaiicaealba, latse-owered’; very times 1G inehes, ke 2M 2 db \y 
! Hispanica atropurpurea, purplish-blue; fine; 18 inches, ..... . oan 
Fontanesiana, much like WV. atropurpurea, but blooms two months earlier, . . . 10 
NOLANA, Nat. Ord. WMolanacea. 
Trailing, hardy annuals; flowers resembling Convolvulus minor. Fine for hanging bas- , ‘ 
kets, rock-work, etc. Prefer a light soil. 4 
Nolana atriplicifolia, blue, white and yellow, .. . . .. Ls ae eg cee nn 
grandiflora, large; variety of colors, 5 
grandiflora alba, Ne cA eerie 1s tig Ry 5 
1 paradoxa violacea, violet, with white center; splendid, 5 
} OBELISCARIA, Nat. Ord. Composite. : 
oh Showy plants, to be treated as half-hardy annuals. About eighteen inches in height. g ( 
A¢ Flowers curious, with acorn-like centers and drooping petals. a 
§ Obeliscaria pulcherrima, ray flowers rich velvety crimson, edged with yellow, . se 
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1,1, @NOTHERA. : : _ 5,5, PALAFOXIA, 


CENOTHERA, (Evening Primrose,) Nat. Ord. Oxagracee. pkt. cts 


A very fine genus of showy plants, opening their flowers suddenly in the latter part of the 
day, and making a most brilliant exhibition during the evening and early in the morning. 
Some of the large varieties will attract as much attention as anything that can be grown. 
Some are perennials, but the following, which are the best, all flower the first season. 


CEnothera Veitchii, a very pretty half-hardy annual, growing about 1 foot; flowers bright 


yellow, with a red spot at the base of each petal, . the ites 8 

rosea, dwarf; perennial; not quite hardy; flowers first season; rose-colored, 

versicoler, chamois, or pinkish aud ied) 5.) =) eee 

cinnabarina, rich orange yellew, throat salmon; perennial, .......... 

acaulis alba, a very dwarf or rather stemless plant, the leaves lying close to the 
ground. The flower is snowy white, about four inches across, with a calyx tube 
four or five inches in length. Each plant produces one and sometimes two and 
three of these beautiful flowers almost every evening. Grow plants in frame, or 
seed-bed; and ‘set: about Six inches'apart, .0-9).0 =e ee 

Lamarckiana grandiflora. This is one of the most showy of the genus. The 
plant grows about three feet high, branches freely, and blossoms abundantly. 
Flowers bright yellow, four inches and more in diameter. Flowers well the 
second year, unless the plants are exhausted by excessive blooming the first, 


OXYURA, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


Oxyura chrysanthemoides, a free-flowering, hardy annual, about 18 inches in height; 


flowers golden yellow, edged with white; a beautiful plant. . 


PALAFOXIA, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


Palafoxia Hookeriana, a very fin® new annual, of a. dwarf, branching habit’; the flowers 


are rosy crimson, with a dark center; continues in bloom well through the summer, 


PANSY, (Viola tricolor,) Nat. Ord. Violacee.” 


A popular flower with both florists and amateurs, giving abundance of bloom until after 
severe frosts, enduring our hard winters with safety, and greeting us in the earliest spring 
with a profusion of bright blossoms. It will flower better in the middle of the summer, if 
planted where it is somewhat shaded from the hot sun; but in almost any situation will give 


8 
10 
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10 
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PANS Y— Continued. pkt. cts. 


fine flowers in the spring and autumn. If plants come into bloom in the heat of summer, 
the flowers will be small at first; but as the weather becomes cooler, they will increase 
in size and beauty. Often plants that produce flowers two and a half inches in diam- 
eter during the cool, showery weather of spring, will give only the smallest possible 
specimens during the dry weather of summer. To give good flowers the plant must 
be vigorous, and make a rapid growth. No flower is more easily ruined by ill treatment. 
The fancy varieties are of fine habit, great beauty, and are well adapted to our climate. 
My Pansy seed is the choicest, from the most noted growers of Europe, or of my own 
prize flowers, and can be relied upon for magnificent bloom. Seed may be sown in the 
hot-bed or open ground. I have obtained the first prize for Pansies at the New-York, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Ohio State Fairs, and. at every..exhibition..where. Ihave 
shewn-—them. (See colored plate.) 


Pansy, King of the Blacks, almost coal black, coming true from seed, : 
Sky Blue, with lovely new shades of light and nearly sky blue; very fine, 
Violet, with white border; very fine; somewhat resembling the fancy Geraniums, 
Red, bright coppery colors, but not strictly red, 

Pure Yellow, generally true to color, 

White, sometimes slightly marked with red or eros 
Striped-and Mottled, extra, and very showy, . + 
Yellow Margined, beautiful color, with margin or belt of vollown 
Marbled Purple, new colors; ‘very fine, 

Mahogany-Colored, a very fine variety, oT - 

Cliveden Purple, very rich, deep purple,. . ... 
Large-Eyed, choice selection of large distinct eyed eee 
Odier, or Five Blotched, large dark spots on each petal, 
Mixed seed of above sorts, . 
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DOUBLE PETUNIA. PERILLA NANIINENSIS. SINGLE PETUNIA. 


PERILLA, Nat. Ord. Ladzate. pkt. cts. 


Perilla Nankinensis, an ornamental-leaved, half-hardy annual; leaves deep mulberry, or 
dark purple; 18 inches; very desirable for its foliage. 


PETUNIA, Nat. Ord. Solanacee. 

A well-known and favorite hardy annual. The improved varieties of the few past years 
are splendid. Seed sown in the spring will produce flowering plants in June that will con- 
tinue to bloom abundantly until frost. Seed may be sown in a cold-frame or hot-bed, or in 
the open ground. Set the plants about eighteen inches apart. They come pretty true from 
seed, though not reliable in this respect, and inclined to sport. Plants from seed are larger, 
more healthy, and produce more flowers than those from cuttings, and commence flowering 
almost as early. The Petunia seed I offer is from selected plants grown in pots, especially 
for seed, and I think it is of unusual excellence. The last three are especially adapted for 
large showy beds, bearing immense numbers of flowers during the whole season. 

Petunia hybrida grandiflora Kermesina, 

grandiflora maculata, splendid spotted, ....... 

grandiflora venosa, variety of colors, beautifully veined, 

grandiflora rosea, splendid large flowers, bright rose, white throat, . 

grandiflora marginata, large flowers, bordered and veined with green, 

Cheicest. mixed.) irom show lowers, «oo eae ee en ee 

Vick’s New Fringed, a new strain, with fringed and frilled edges, very distinct 
and beautiful, and coming unusually true from seed. Packet of 50 seeds, . . 

Double. The seed I offer is the best to be obtained, I think. The double Petunia 
bears no seed, and very little pollen. Double flowers are produced by fertilizing 
single flowers with pollen of the double. This is a very slow and expénsive pro- 


: cess, and is not always successful. Packet of 50 seeds, 
Countess of Ellesmere, dark rose, with fine white throat, ets 
Blotched and: Striped, i) See ee ee eee eee ee ee 
Reimer de fe ges ee oar es 


PHACELIA, Nat. Ord. Hydrophyllacee. 
Rather interesting and curious hardy annuals. Hardly enough flowers for the foliage, 
4 ,but good for boquets, especially the blue. 
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PHACELIA — Continued. _ pkt. cts. 
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PHLOX DRUMMONDII, Nat. Ord. Polemoniacee. 
No annual equals the Phlox for a brilliant and constant display. Indeed, if confined to 


one plant for the decoration of the lawn or border, the Phlox Drummondii would be my \S 
choice over any annual or perennial with which I am acquainted. It seems to have every VA 
‘desirable quality for this purpose. Seed may be sown in the open ground in May, or ina 4 


cold-frame or hot-bed earlier in the season; and in eithgr case, from June, during the whole 
summer and autumn, they make a most brilliant bed of showy yet delicate flowers. A good 
bed of Phloxes is a sight that dazzles the eye with its brilliancy. Every one who cultivates 
only half-a-dozen annuals should have Phlox Drummondit. Some varieties are of extremely 
delicate coloring, while others are brilliant and dazzling; and when mixed in a bed, show 
an almost endless variety of colors. The Phlox, in a good rich soil, will grow more than 
eighteen inches in height, but as there is not sufficient strength in the main stem, it will not 
stand entirely erect. A foot apart is about near enough to set the plants, unless the soil is 

very poor. If too thick, they suffer from mildew. The Phlox makes a very good border or 
low summer hedge. The finest effect, however, is produced by planting each color in sepa- 

rate beds or in ribbon fashion, its constant bloom making it very desirable for these purposes. 


Ben ecurmmorndin, Deep. blood Purple; 0 ec ee ee ee 10 
Ree IMEC Ate trr ee Mf Ce Ai kN PE wena eae | LO 
Large Blue, white eye; the nearest to blue of the Phloxes, but really a fine purple, 10 

’ rosea, beautiful rose color, : PG A De Ss Re 
rosea albo-oculata, beautiful rose, Sci Aietiiet Stile eye; new, 
Leopoldi, splendid deep pink, with white eye, 

Radowitzii, rose, striped with white, : 
Radowitzii Kermesina striata, crimson, Raped Ww Fith wie new, 
Radowitzii violacea, violet, striped with white; new, 

flore-albo, pure white, 


—— 


i flore-albo oculata, pure white, with -yieqaile eye, 

rosea marmorata, fine rose, marbled, white eye; new, 
ah . . 
ny marmorata violacea, fine violet marbled; new, . 


Piaots smOSsey very delicate and fmes mew, .). 9 Oe 
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38, PLATYSTEMON. 2, 2, PODOLEPIS. 1,1, POPPY. 


PHLOX DRUMMONDII — Coztinued. pkt. 


Phlox Drummondii, variabilis, violet and lilac, 
Isabellina, new sclicht idullGyellowsy a) ee eee 
Violet Queen, violet, with a large white eye, very large, 
All varieties mixed, . 


PLATYSTEMON, Nat. Ord. Ranunculaceae. 


Platystemon Californicus, a low-growing, hardy annual, spreading in habit, flowering _ 


freely ; fine for small beds, edgings, baskets, etc.; creamy, spotted with orange; fragrant. 


PODOLEPIS, Nat. Ord. Composite. 

Pretty, free-flowering plants, very graceful, somewhat resembling the Rhodanthes. Gen- 
erally grow about a foot high. 
Podolepis auriculata, bright yellow, 

gracilis, pinkish, 
gracilis alba, white, . 


POPPY, (Papaver,) Nat. Ord. Papaveracee. 


Very showy and well-known border flowers. The following are hardy annuals, or hardy 
perennials that flower the first season, and all fine. Rather difficult to transplant, and will 
do well if the seed is sown, early in the spring, where the plants are to flower. The large 
double varieties are extremely brilliant and showy, growing about two feet in height, and in 
proper situations are not surpassed by any border flower. Don’t despise them because they 
are oly Poppies. The true Opium Poppy, the variety used for Opium growing, is a large, 
white, single flower. 

Poppy, Ranunculus-flowered, small; double, various colors, . 

Murselli, mixed colors, very showy, double, . 

Carnation, double, mixed colors, . Ce fe 

involucratum maximum, fine; perennial, =e 

Pzony-flowered, large flowers, very double; mixed colors, el ae 

somniferum, (Opium Poppy,) true, single; per lb., $2.00; per oz., 15 cents, . 

somniferum fl. pl., (Double Opium Poppy,) splendid large flowers; twelve 
Separate celors;seach color? | Ame oh ants a ee 

somniferum fl. pl., (Double Opium Poppy,) mixed colors, 
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1, 1, PORTULACA. 


PORTULACA, Nat. Ord. Portulacacee. pkt. cts. 
Brilliant, popular hardy annuals, with large, salver-shaped flowers, purple, crimson, yel- aN 
low, white, striped, etc. Perfectly hardy, and delight in a warm situation and sandy soil. 
There are few low-growing plants that can be compared to this for brilliance of color and 
abundance of blossom. Excellent for a bed on the lawn, which should be full and rounding 
toward the center, or for making ribbon beds. Sow the seed in the open ground early. 


Portulaca alba striata, white, striped with roseand red,. . ...... 5 Vy 
Camopin toides, rose, .sthiped withdecp canmine;) G0. Fei. > 
Ff Pi evRIS EM MCrGOSE COLOM aL ts ee rete. ee ee a ee, See 
eM SSO SPC HIIMSOM ts iy to nee ets cd A ae ee es ee a aes 5 | 
ERM Senosy minple: px epee She we Ow ae Oe Pe 
Pe ANT COLOMCG htt aael ee Men we tyke Tara, ty Geena ce) Opie te Me eke ee 5 
AMV ela eace) COlMEMVellOWslers. sha Jaibes te cies fey ie che 8 so wr 5 Ii 
Baiwemestiata. Stiphur yellow, striped withrcold, 28. 6A. kyo. PO. 5 
Mer Ke Mt. Ste Lae kha eee Sa he ee Se Aika Wabaren ex omer OE Pee. ne 5) 


alien 


Double Rose-flowered, a perfectly double variety, as much so as the most perfect 
Rose, and of many brilliant colors as well as striped. About half the plants pro- 
duced from seeds are double, the others single and semi-double. First quality, 


Pee EAP COLO ease chs Tel nh AE Pic He Tees «hay 1 ahd eae eae ae 20 
Double Rose-flowered, seven different colors — crimson, rosy-purple, rose, white, 


i rose striped with carmine, white striped with red, orange, yellow—each color,. 25 
RICINUS, (Castor Oil Bean,) Nat. Ord. Luphorbiacee. ; 
i Plants with very ornamental foliage and showy fruit, of stately growth and quite a tropical 


¥ appearance. With other ornamental-leaved plants, they make a most attractive bed on the 
| lawn, and are also desirable when grown as single specimens. Plant the seed in the open mM 
i ground, in a dry situation, and as early as safe in the spring. The same soil and treatment F 
that will give good early corn is just suitable for the Ricinus. In the latter part of the sum- 
P 


4 mer the splendid spikes, composed of the seed-vessels, will be gorgeous. Some of the varie- y 
iy. ties have spikes of a beautiful metallic green, others of a fine, almost transparent pink and NY 
A\ scarlet, which seem to illuminate the grounds. There is no ornamental-leaved plant for out- Le 

. ies 


‘} door decoration for ordinary use equal to the Ricinus : 


punicea nana, scarlet; dwarf; splendid; new; tender; 18 inches, . 
coccinea, scarlet; small, but good, . 


1, 1, SALPIGLOSSIS. 2; 2, SADVIEA. 

RICIN US — Continued. pkt. cts. 
Ricinus macrocarpus, whitish foliage, beautiful; 6 feet, 10 
is purpureus, purple, magnificent; 6 feet, . ....... 10 
Borboniensis, beautiful; splendid large leaves, 10 feet, ; 5 
sanguineus, blood red stalks, scarlet fruit; one of the best; 4 feet, dD 
Africanus hybridus, new and fine; stalk and fruit rose; 6 feet, 10 
giganteus, new, very large, fine and showy; 6 feet, wat? 10 
New species from the Phillippines; gigantic leaves; 6 to 10 feet, miei ced 5) 

manus microcarpus, dwarf, only 2 to 3 feet in height; fine for the outside of 
groups, scat feboyes gerne teste ke uch we pea ee Lee 10 
communis, (Palma Christi,) common Castor Oil Bean, 5 

SALPIGLOSSIS, Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee. 

A very fine and too much neglected half-hardy annual. The colors are varied and of 
peculiar richness, the texture resembling the richest velvet, and beautifully pencilled. About 
eighteen inches in height; dwarf, one foot. Set about six inches apart, they make a magni- 
ficent bed. Seed may be sown under glass; but will do well out-doors, especially in a light 
sandy soil, in which they always do best. 
Salpiglossis coccinea, splendid scarlet, 10 

azurea grandiflora, large, blue, . 10 
purpurea, purple, : 10 
sulphureaiyellowoe P2030 -bosile sah ee ea ee 10 
atrococcinea, deep scarlet, beautifully spctted; new, 10 
variabilis, splendid; new; very large flowers, . 10 
Mixed colors, extra, from selected flowers, 10 
Dwarf, finest mixed colors, . BH Soha ee a a td iS eetees 10 

SALVIA, Nat. Ord. Zadbiate. 

Very ornamental plants for beds or borders, growing freely in any light, rich soil; from 
eighteen inches to two feet in height. Their beautiful spikes of gay flowers are produced in 
the greatest profusion. Must be treated as tender annuals, and plants should get a good start 
in the hot-bed, and not be planted out before the weather is warm. Very little success must 
be expected from sowing seed in the open ground, unless in a very favorable climate. They 
make fine fall and winter ornaments for the house or conservatory. ‘wo to three feet high. 
Salvia Rcemeriana, scarlet; beautiful,.. 15 
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2, 2, SCABIOSA. 


SALVIA — Continued. 


Salvia. coccinea splendens, scarlet; large and showy, 
bicolor, blue and white; fine, 
splendens, true; large, scarlet, 


SAN VITALIA, Nat. Ord. Composite. 
Sanvitalia procumbens flore-pleno, a beautiful, low plant, creeping, with bright yellow 
double flowers; fine for pots, baskets, etc., . . 


y SCABIOSA, (Mourning Bride,) Nat. Ord. Dipsacee. 


hi A very showy and pretty class of half-hardy annuals, excellent for beds and for cutting for 
y table bouquets and other ornaments. Of all colors from almost black to white. The tall 
|) varieties are about two feet in height, the flowers being supported on long wiry stems. The 
‘] dwarf are about one foot high. May be grown in frames, or the seed sown in the open 
} ground quite early in the sprmg. Plants, if thrifty in the autumn, often live through the 
winter, and flower finely the second season. 
Scabiosa atropurpurea, Dark Purple, . 
Brick Color, : 
Dark Purple and White, 
t Lilac and Purple, 
iilae; 
White, : 
All colors mixed, 
Dwarf, mixed colors, ‘ ee ig ho. eae 
stellata, starry; seed vessels ec SM on mines baeprass (Engraving, p. 54.) 
nana fl. pl. var., a double dwarf Scabiosa. Variety of colors; plant of a compact 


' Pale’ ®. Zina Trg evend 0) toy osm 2) etal Ay aa eo oy i a ee oe are rs Dh UA es 
SCHIZANTHUS, Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee. 

An interesting and beautiful class of half-hardy annuals not often seen in gardens. Fine 

\| for green-house in winter, or other in-door decoration, and best suited for these uses. Some- 


what of a climbing habit, and if supported, grows three feet in height, bearing hundreds of 
bright singularly colored flowers. Heavy rains and the hot sun often injure plants out-of- 
ms) 4 doors. Sow the seed in a hot-bed, if possible. 

a Schizanthus grandiflorus oculatus, various shades, fine blue center; new, ... . 
pinnatus, rose and purple; very pretty, 
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1,1, SCABIOSA STELLATA. 3, SENSITIVE PLANT. 2, 2, SCHIZANTHUS. 
SCHIZAN THUS — Continued. pkt. cts. 

schizanthus retusus,scarlet, rose andiorangels very une ne aur ee 5 
Lretususralbus; whitevand yellow, 9-9 yo oe eee een eee 5 
Grahami, red and orange. Behr Sag Re cc Meena MARE Te ere 5 ne ae ay 
papilionaceus, new. The flowers present the appearance of a group of beautiful 

butterflies, delicately spotted and laced with purple and yellow, shading to orange 
and crimson. .20 
SENSITIVE PLANT, (Mimosa,) Nat. Ord. Leguminose. 

Mimosa pudica, a tender annual, curious from the fact that, when touched, its leaves close 
and droop, from which habit the name is derived. It requires starting in heat, and 
must not be put in theopen ground until the weather is quite warm. Most suitable 
for house cultures Shy ae hee eS Ree Ped ee ee ee ay 

SILENE, Nat. Ord. Szlenacee. 

Silene pendula ruberrima, a low, branching plant, covering as much ground as a strong 
Verbena; branches brownish red, and the leaves and calyx partaking of the same 
color; flowers bright carmine-rose, in great profusion; and if the flowers were more 
enduring, would be a great fav@tite. In flower usually during the month of June. 
Young plants endure the winter. (Engraving p. 55.) 5 

SOLANUM, Nat. Ord. Solanacee. 
A genus of the most beautiful ornamental fruit-bearing plants. Seed should be sown 

under glass, and the plants treated as the common Egg Plant. (Engraving, p. 55.) 

Solanum marginatum, with silvery, glittering leaves; new; 2 feet, ......... 10 
Gilo; scarlet fraitssizeiof Chemy >; s2feet, a Fee ae ee eee 5 
Whiter Beede si take Be et ee ee ee ee ee cee ee ee 
ScarletvE ge, oa 6s es Ae a a ee ee ee eas 10 
Lexanum, domato-shapedswaxclike ;vermillion;s ees) pee eee ee 3) 


STOCK, TEN-WEEKS, (Mathiola annua,) Nat. Ord. Crucifere. 
The Ten-Weeks or Annual Stock presents nearly or quite all the requisites of a perfect 
flowering plant—good habit, fine foliage, beautiful flowers of almost every delicate and desir- 
able tint, delightful fragrance, early flowering, and abundance of blossoms. Flowers in 
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1, 1, SILENE. 2, SOLANUM. 3, 3, 8, TEN-WEEKS STOCK. 


j STOCK, TEN-WEEKS — Continued. pkt. cts. 
splendid spikes. The seeds offered are from the best German grower of this splendid flower, 

all from selected pot plants, and more than three-fourths will produce fine double blossoms. 
Seeds may be sown in the hot-bed or cold-frame; or in the open ground in May. Easily 
transplanted when small. They should be removed from the seed-bed before they become 
“drawn,” or slender, or the flowers will be poor. Make the soil deep and rich. Set the it 
plants about twelve inches apart. Half-hardy annuals. If the plants that are not too far i 
advanced are taken up carefully in the autumn, and potted, they will flower elegantly in the 
house in the winter. It is a good plan to sow a few late in the season for this purpose. 
After growing in the house they can be put out in the ground, and will generally flower well 
the second season, 

Stock, New Largest-flowering Dwarf. Plant of dwarf habit, with magnificent large 


‘spikes of very large double flowers; all colors mixed, ........... 20 
New Largest-flowering Dwarf, white, flesh-color, rose, rose-carmine, carmine, 

crimson, light blue, deep blue, lilac, violet, purple, light brown, dark brown, 
brick red, aurora color, chamois, canary yellow, ash color, etc.; each color, . 20 


New Largest-flowering Dwarf, Blood Red, the richest, deepest colored Stock 


CN at AP ne ma NI a tg a 3 
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grown; new, and a great acquisition in color, . RO TNR Pato, hs Senn eee AL! 3) 
Newest Large-flowering Pyramidal Dwarf. Plant of pyramidal habit, with } 
long spikes of very large flowers, very fine; many choice colors mixed, . 20 


h Dwarf German, a fine dwarf variety; very free bloomer; mixed colors,. . . . . 20 
4 Branching German, pretty large growth; habit of plant branching; spikes of 

flowers numerous, long and rather loose; fine for boquets; mixed colors,. . 20 | 

, Wallflower-leaved, smooth, dark, shining leaves, like the Wallflower; dwarf habit; 

\ . lame flower ©) Set only six inches apart. Mixed colors,. ...".,...... 20 t] 

Early Autumn-flowering, commences flowering in the autumn, and if removed to 

I the house, will bloom during the winter. This variety will not flower before 
frost unless strong plants are set out very early in the spring; mixed colors, 

4 New Hy? rid, the foliage between rough and Wallflower-leaved; flowers large ana 

splendid; mixed colors, . 


New Large-flowering Pyramidal, Celestial Blue, new and excellent color, - 380 i 
y] 
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2, 2, VERBENA. 1. 1. TROP_ZOLUM. 


Stock, semperflorens, or Perpetual-flowering, dwarf; fine flowers; very free bloomer, 
bit@lateinvthe*seasons” fme-ter Rouse. 9. se) sae poe ne Se ee 
Miniature, only about six inches in height; fine for edgings, if the plants are set 

foun on fivelinches apartand makes a beaut beds). -) 4c) fue ee ee ee 
Large-flowering Ten-Weeks, Dark Blood Red, Wallfiower-leaved, new, . 


TROPAZOLUM, Nat. Ord. 7ropeolacee. 

A very splendid class of half-hardy annuals, generally known as the Nasturtion. Flowers 
of all the different shades of yellow, orange and red. This flower has of late been much im- 
proved, the blossoms being larger and more showy. ‘The varieties of 7. majus and 7. Lob- 
branum (hybridum,) are fine climbers for covering arbors, trellises, etc., but the latter is best 
fitted for in-door decorations, and will be found described in the appropriate place among the 
climbers; but, when allowed to run on the ground, and pegged down, they make a most bril- 
liant bed, especially if a few of the largest leaves are removed and the straggling branches 
pinched. 7° mzxws and its varieties are dwarf, round-headed plants, about a foot high, and in 
Europe are very popular, and make very fine beds. Ina hot, dry climate they are not so useful. 
The dwarf varieties flower best in a poor soil. The following are all dwarfs. 


‘Tropxolum: minus,” Dark) Crimson... 9% 029 ae ee ee ee 
Crystal Palace Gem, sulphur, spotted with maroon; “Fae ee 
Dwart Spotted, yellow,spotted with: ermmson; 45" 2 el eee eee 


‘Tom Thumb *Seauty, orange aud'vermilion,: 297) 4 2 pase eae ee ee 
: Tom ‘Thumb Wellow:, (22 0.0 be ke ee ee ee eee 
Carters“ Tom “Bhumbssearle .f 2 Seh ce c ie eh ee 
Tom Thumb Rose, anew color in Nasturtions; habit similar to Scarlet Tom Thumb, 
King of Tom Thumbs, foliage dark bluish green; flowers brilliant scarlet, pro- 
duced in great abundance, making a blaze of brilliance, 
Kine Theodore, new; flowers very Gar. ety ee er eee 


Mixed varieties, 0005"), Sr iE 2 NURS EOI Oe ES ie eects fee ee Mee eee ete ee 
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VERBENA, Nat. Ord. Verbenacee. 
Well-known and universally popular bedding plants; may be treated as half-hardy 


» annuals. Seeds should be sown under glass, if possible, early inthe spring. Plants grown 
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from seed are much more healthy, and make larger and hardier plants than those grown 
from cuttings, and are also usually fragrant. 
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STOCK, TEN-WEEKS — Continued. pkt. 
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1, 1, VINCA. 3, 3, VIRGINIAN STOCK. 2.2, WHITLAVLA. 


. VERBENA — Continued. 4 pkt. cts. 
Verbena hybrida, choice seed, saved only from the most beautiful named flowers, 2 
Striped, excellent flowers, with broad, Carnation-like stripes. Inclined to sport, 
Montana, a hardy Verbena from the Rocky Mountains, that bears our winters well. 
Flowers bright rose, changing to lilac,. . .... 
VINCA, Nat. Ord. Afocynacee. 
A genus of beautiful green-house perennials, but may be treated as tender annuals for the 
\ | garden. Ifsown under glass, and strong plants are set out early, in a warm situation, they 
\9 will flower beautifully in the autumn, and may be potted for the house before frost. Not 
suitable for out-door sowing, and most desirable for the house. 
“SS. Vinca rosea, rose; 2 feet, 
rosea alba, white, red eye, rh aorta Sb 
ReSemlin ASSP CC.. Ure Wille s) NEW, ci sc iis) owe, Seo, ee ee 


VIRGINIAN STOCK, (Malcomia maritima,) Nat. Ord. Crzucitfere. 
j Pretty, free-flowering, little, hardy annuals; fine for small beds or edgings. May be sown 
where they are to bloom, or may be transplanted. Set about four inches apart. Should be 
grown in masses—a number of plants together. About six inches in height. 
Virginian Stock, Red, White, and Rose; each color, : 
Con TG SS Eg A aS PCN SR BERS ed oe THE) Moe gO By hice ge a 


WHITLAVIA, Nat. Ord. Yydrophyllacee. 
Neat hardy annuals. The foliage is-delicate, and the flowers very beautiful bells, less 
than an inch in length. The plants are hardy, but sometimes suffer in hot, dry weather. 


nd 


Whitlavia grandiflora, hardy annual, ten inches high, violet-blue, bell-shaped flowers, . 
Examiner alba, similar to the.above,.but white, ... .. 20. 2... 8. 2. 
gloxinoides, an elegant variety, of the same habit as W. grandiflora, but larger 

flowers ; tube of the corolla pure white, limb delicate hght blue, . 


. ZINNIA, NEW DOUBLE-FLOWERED, Nat. Ord. Composite. 

\\ A splendid large plant and beautiful flower; as double as the Dahlia. It is perfectly 
') adapted to our climate, wili thrive in any good soil, and may be transplanted as safely as a 
Cabbage plant Seeds may be sown under glass early in the spring, or in the open ground 
as soon as the danger from trost is over. Transplant when small. They like rather rough 
treatment, and cold, unpleasant weather will do them good after transplanting. The plants 
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DOUBLE ZINNIA. 


ZIN NIA — Continued. pkt. cts. 


begin to blossom when quite small.. The same flower will continue in perfection for two 
months. The plants branch freely, and grow over two feet in height. Set about twenty 
inches apart each way. My collection of Zinnias have been pronounced, by florists from 
England, France and Germany, the best in the-world. I offer, this season, the Zinnia in 
separate colors. I do not think, however, that they are yet entirely true to color, except 
the white, which is good and true. 


4-Zinnia, Double, Choicest, all the best colors mixed, .. . : tye wares 


Eight separate colors, scarlet, yellow, orange, purple, salmon, &c., each color,. . . 10 
Pure white, 


ee Se 


ORNAMENTAL CLIMBERS. 


The Climbers are a very important class of plants, and, in the hands of the skillful gardener or 
tasteful amateur, are made to assume any desired form. No other class of plants are so entirely 
subject to control. The strong growing varieties can be made, in a short time, to cover fences, 
arbors and buildings, and give both beauty and shade. Those of more delicate growth are invalu- 


able for low screens, pots, baskets, and other decorative purposes. Care must be taken, however, , 


to use these plants for the purposes to which they are adapted. Those that are delicate must not 
be given the work of the strong and robust, or they will fail to meet expectations. The necessary 
support must not only be furnished, but provided in time; for the plants once neglected, and given 
to a wrong course, cannot always be made to assume good habits even with much trouble. 


CALAMPELIS, Nat. Ord. Bignoniacee. pkt. cts. 


Calampelis scabra, (Zccremocarpus scaber,) a very beautiful climber; foliage very pretty ; 
flowers bright orange, and produced in racemes; blooms profusely the latter part of 
the season. Seeds vegetate with some difficulty, and should be grown in heat. Good, 
strong plants should be obtained for setting out about the first of June; but most 


suitable for house culture. (Engraving, p. 59.) .. . 
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1, 1, copd:A SCANDENS. 2, CALAMPELIS. 4, CARDIOSPERMUM 


CARDIOSPERMUM, Nat. Ord. Sapindacee. Jee ae. 


Cardiospermum Halicacabum, a curious, half-hardy annual, from India, called Balloon 
Vine, or Love in a Puff, on account of its inflated, membranous capsule. Flowers not 
showy, but singular. Needs brush or some other support, ......... 


COBCEA, Nat. Ord. Polemoniacee. 


Cobcea scandens, the most useful of climbers, on account of its rapid growth, fine foliage, 
and large blue flowers, and best adapted for house use. Plants should be grown in’a 
hot-bed or frame. Seed requires some care in starting. If put in the open ground, will 
generally rot, and the few that vegetate will be so late that but little growth and but 
few flowers will be produced before frost. We have, however, seen some remarkable 
exceptions to this rule, even here; and in the South and Southwest it does well in the 
open ground. When strong plants are set out early in the spring, in a rich soil, they 
often grow twenty or thirty feet, with several main branches. In the autumn the 
plants can be taken up and potted for the house. . 


CONVOLVULUS, Nat. Ord. Convolvulacee. 


The well known Cozvolvulus major, or Morning Glory, makes a rapid growth, completely 
covering arbors, trellises or buildings, in a very short time. Seeds may be sown in the open 
ground, early in spring. Support should be furnished as soon as the plants show a disposi- 
tion to run. If this is neglected too long, they will not afterwards attach themselves readily. 


Convolvulus major, White, 

White and violet striped, . 

White, striped with blue, 

Dark blue, 

Rose, 

Lilae; ; 

Violet striped, . 

Michauxii, fine striped, . 
incarnata, bright red, : ; 
atrosanguinea, dark red,. . . . , 
tricolor, new and fine; three-colored, . 
All the above mixed, 
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A, PEAR. B, TRICOSANTHES. C. LEMON. D.ORANGE. E,LAGENARIA. F. CUCIMIS. G. MOMORDICA. H, H. CLUB. 


DOLICHOS, Nat. Ord. Leguminose. pkt. cts. 


Very beautiful climbing plants, resembling the running bean, but the flowers are more 
beautiful, as the common name (Hyacinth Bean) indicates. The seed pods are as pretty as 
the flowers, being, in the purple-flowered variety, a beautiful purple, shining as though freshly 
varnished. The large varieties grow from six to twenty feet in height, but the growth upward 
may be checked by pinching off the tops. (Engraving, p. 61.) 
Dolichos Lablab, (Hyacinth Bean,) a very fine climber, with purple and ililae flowers, 10 
albus Hanus; whites dwark —2-2 2 23.80" ee ee ere 
spec..siganteus, lange: iiree crower, = 2) ve a ee ee 


GOURDS AND CUCUMBERS, (ORNAMENTAL, ) Nat. Ord. Cine. 


A very useful class of plants for covering old trees, walls, fences, arbors, etc. The foliage 

is abundant, while the fruit is of the most singular forms and of bright peculiar markings. 

Treatment as for Squashes. 

Gourd, Hereules” Ciub, large, long: club-shaped, 2 yo45 2 2 et 
Smallest..Lemon, yellow; neat andypretty;, = =< 25. was ee ee 
Pear-formed; ycllow.and joreen, striped withicreamsy 4, |.) =) ee ee 
Gooseberry, small, bright green; fine, . . . oy ae an ee 
Striped Apple, small, seller peeeniliy steed sit of Fy eee wk ce ee 
Egg-formed, like the fruit of White Egg plant, very beautiful, 2g, en eee eee ee 
Orange, the well-known Mock Orange, . . . . fash. eta” eo Ce eg eee LO 
Calabash, the old-fashioned Dipper Gourd, . . . . . Sete, peter ALO 
Lagenaria vittata, small, half green and half yellow, see ith Cream, ae ae aL 
Momordica Baisamina, very pretty; orange andred, . .. . 10 
Tricosanthes Colubrina, True-Serpent Gourd, striped like a serie gangs to 

carmine, : ig 10 
Cucurbita icucaneha paatesiane. ae Se ee ce en nee. «le, 
Cucumber, Cucumis dipsaceus, Teasel-like, alte, very leone 


IPOMGEA, Nat. Ord. Convolvutacee. 

A superb genus of plants. Under the name of Convolvulus, we have given descriptions 
of the common Morning Glory, sometimes called 7. purpurea. The /pomeas are more ten- 
der than Convolvulus, generally, with larger flowers, and are fine climbers. Dc best started 
under glass, and afterwards planted in warm, sheltered situations. They are fine for green- 
house decoration, baskets, etc. 

Ipomeea limbata elegantissima, a beautiful variety, with large, Convolvulus-like blos- 
soms, of a rich mazarine blue, with a conspicuous white margin or belt. . 
grandiflora superba, fine large flowers, sky-blue, with broad border of snowy white, 
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8, DOLICHOS. 1, LOASA. 2, CYPRESS VINE. 
IPOMCEA — Continued. pkt. 
Ipomoea coccinea, sometimes called Star Ipomoea, with small scarlet flowers; free grower 
auc blo@mer, i." 


Quamoclit, (Cypress Vine,) tender climber; flowers small but elegant and strik- 
ing; foliage beautiful; mixed colors, 
Scarlet, White, Rose, each.color, . 


LOASA, Nat. Ord. Loasacee. 

Fine climbers, with very curious and beautiful flowers, borne in great abundance. The 
branches are covered with stinging hairs that give pain when touched. In training the plants, 
it is necessary to use gloves. 

Loasa nitida, yellowish; light green leaves, ag aly 
lateritia, large dark red flowers in abundance, ... . ». 
Herbertii, fine scarlet, ik ot Ran RE ea oa ea 
MAURANDYA, Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee. 

Graceful and free-blooming climbers, for the green-house or out-door culture, but 
especially useful for baskets and other in-door decorations. Plants should be grown in the 
hot-bed or green-house, and put out in the garden when the weather becomes warm. Grow 
five or six feet in height. Flowers like Foxglove in form. (Engraving, p. 62.) 
Maurandya Barclayana, blue and white, eis ae 

Barclayana purpurea grandiflora, dark blue; new, 
Barclayana, Scarlet, mauve, 
Finest mixed, 


PEAS, FLOWERING, (Lavhyrus,) Nat. Ord. Leguminosae. 

The Flowering Peas are among the most usetul and beautiful ot our hardy annuals. 
Nothing can be better for cutting for boquets. For a garden hedge or screen, or little clumps, 
supported by common pea sticks, exceedingly desirable. If the soil is rich, they will grow 
six feet in height; and continue in flower all summer, if the blossoms are cut freely or the 
pods picked off as fast as they appear. The Szwee¢ varieties are as fragrant as Mignonette, 
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1,1, SWEET PEAS. 2. MAURANDYA. 


PEAS, FLOWERING — Continued. 


Sow three or four inches deep, pretty thickly, as 
Hoe up as for common garden 


} and should be planted in every garden. 
Y early in spring as possible; don’t wait for warm weather. 


Y ? peas, and furnish support early. The engravings show flowers of the natural size; alsoa 


jg section of a Sweet Pea hedge. I amso desirous to encourage the general culture of this 
sweet flower, that I have made the prices very low —the papers are large, and the price by 
the pound and ounce about cost. 


if Pea, Scarlet Winged; beautiful small flowers; low, creeper, 

i Yellow Winged; same habit as Scarlet Winged, ..... . 

Sweet, Scarlet Invincible, a beautiful new deep scarlet variety ; 
Scarlet; per lb., $1.50; per oz., 15 cents, . 5 he Sc eyewear eae 
Scarlet, striped with White; per lb., $1.50; per oz., 15 cents, . 

ng White ; per !b., $1.50; per oz., 15 cents, Sea Le apetaae eee 

; Purple, striped with White; per lb., $1.50; per oz., 15 cents, . 

Painted Lady, ros¢ and white; per lb., $1.50; per oz., 15 cents, . rhe ese 

Blue Edged, white and pink, edged with blue; per lb., $2.50; per oz., 20 cts., 

Black, very dark, brownish purple; per lb., $2.00; per oz., 20 cents, Eee 

Black, with Light Blue, brownish purple and light blue; Ib., $1.50; oz., 15 cts., 

All colors mixed; per lb., $1.00; per ounce, 10 cents, . : a ee eae 


Ibe $2 oz. 20ice 


PHASEOLUS, (Bean,) Nat. Ord. Leguminose. 
Very useful running annuals, for making screens, etc. If the soil is deep and a little 


damp, they.flower the better. (Engraving, p. 63.) 


Phaseolus: bicolor, (Scarlet -Runner) ey ee eee 
Painted Lady, #50...) 3-5 2 US gape ies 15) ge a ee a 
White Lady, 25..2 5 ceheet a) 5 ee eee ee pee areas oe pe ee 


SCYPANTHUS, Nat. Ord. Zoasacee. 
Scypanthus elegans, a very pretty climber; flowers yellow, curious,. ....... 
THUNBERGIA, Nat. Ord. Acanthacee. 


Good half-hardy annuals in the garden; but much better for the house and conservatory, 
ips where they flower beautifully. Of twining habit, and need support, though they do well when 
ac 
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3, THUNBERGIA. 2, SCYPANTHUS. 1, PHASEOLUS. \ 


TEU NBR GIA Continuedoan oie ote: 


allowed to run over the bed. Succeed best if started under glass. Excellent for baskets and 
all house decoration, for which they should be much more generally used in preference to 
many poor weedy things entirely worthless, and others much inferior, that strangely seem to 
be received with more favor. The only objection to the Thunbergia is that it starts rather 
slowly; but when it begins to run, it makes rapid growth. 


SUMMER aicert, pure wihtter avery men. s9 he PMN rs tse iiy by e's ee es | CLS V3 
ee aloe Omit iaNVIT KCAL ACV Cr Wt. yk lal eed a rec gm, es atPeteon ele! sie etl Vel LD) 
alata unicolor, yellow, .. . = BEES oe CR NES IAC SORE Dope ne PTIEE rey Buea mieel iy 

aurantiaca, bright orange, with dark oy ME Sie Neer eer SK. Tkcephey eeyah item KLOLIN 
Vi aurantiaca unicolor, bright ONE Cs ol See aR ME Te Sea MPC he eames) Sen 
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j TROPAOLUM, Nat. Ord. Zropeolacee. 


Tropaolum majus is a fine climber, growing ten or twelve feet in height, comprising i 
several variéties, differing in the color of both flower and foliage. In some the leaves are a 
bright lively green, in others very dark. The flowers are of all shades of yellow, scarlet, © i 
striped and spotted. Seed may be planted in the open ground, or transplanted. 7. Loddi- 

anum is very desirable for the greenhouse, and will answer well for a summer climber when 
started in the house. 7: peregrinum is the popular Canary Flower. The Tropzeolums grow 
freely from cuttings, and are admirable for the house in the winter. | 


Tropzolum majus atropurpureum, dark crimson, 
coccineum, scarlet, 


Dunett’s Orange, dark orange,. . é Pn Me dee toy) 
t Edward Otto, splendid bronze, silky al piiuicrserss NCW, (ccs Meer ene oh ae 
i Se Sica color, striped c with Drown. \)2.).060.. atten se ne 
| Devleueniamunt coccineun, Scarlet, striped, 20.0.0. 5. Dae 
Schulzii, brilliant scarlet, . SUN Pca ep ie ues tcumees. ad MeMeemaen Vole yh Ye: ey 
. Poet, -yellovg, 6...) . wie uetace ete: Gis ovtcoun anise 
\ f Common mixed; the green aed “ails aed hae sic lee? BF OZ lia cents wim... |. 
) opzolum Meptieaaa, @aroline) Smillie, SPOS sus bra) yee ele hapa Poe Ys hie «8). viet st ve 
th Lilli Smith, orange-scarlet,. . . . Pepe Vo G es Oh ea RO 
"ine Napoleon III, yellow, Seiad with eactition BaP SP tire By Seite nse eR a 
“\ I ninGums Ace SMeDrliant Carmine, . /. coe ein cl Som eteh es) Soe ee swe 
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3 CANARY FLOWER. _ 2, TWEEDIA. 1,1. TROP £OLUM. 

TROP ZXOLUM — Continued. Jeb, Gi 

Tropezolum Lobbianum, Queen Victoria, vermilion, striped with scarlet, . . . . . 25 

Mixed “varietrese i 60 SR Ee NE ese eg sgt Sn cae ten er 

ropzclumyperesrinum, (Canany-Mlowers)) ee nc ee tes ede 
. TW EEDIA, Nat. Ord. Asclepiadacee. 

Tweedia cerulea, handsome hardy climber, blue; sow early,inheat, ........ 10 

ae Se at 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS. 


The Everlasting, or Eternal Flowers, as they are sometimes called, have of late attracted a 
good deal of attention in all parts of the world, and are becoming generally cultivated. The 
plants do not appear very important wlien the garden is gay with scores of Flora’s choicest gems ; 
but in the winter, when you desire to decorate home, or church, or school room for Christmas or 
New Year festivities, or for the celebration of ANNIE’s birthday, or CHARLIE’S return from school, 
they are an invaluable treasure. These flowers lessen the regret we all feel when the season of blos- 
soms is over, and we can no more walk in the garden and feast on its beauties. They retain both 
form and color for years, and make excellent boquets, wreaths, and every other desirable winter 
ornament. The flowers should generally be picked as soon as they expand, or a little before, and 
hung up in small bunches, and so that the stems will dry straight. If the bunches are too large 
they will mildew. The Gomphrenas must not be gathered until fully developed. 


ACROCLINIUM, Nat. Ord. Composite. 
One of the best of the Everlasting Flowers; as beautiful as, and somewhat like, Rhodanthe 
Manglesti, but of stronger growth and quite hardy. Gather the flowers for drying as soon as 
they open, or even when only partially opened. Plant eight inches apart. One foot in height. 
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1, 1, ACROCLINIUM. © 3, 3, GOMPHRENA. 


ACROCLINIUM — Continued. 
Acroclinium roseum, bright rose color, 
roseum album, pure white, 
Both colors mixed, . SPR CSRS Ko pete en aroue hogeasl ai See 
AMMOBIUM, Nat. Ord. Composite. 
Ammobium alatum, a good white Everlasting Flower; hardy annual; 2 feet in height; 
good for the garden as well as drying, . é 


GOMPHRENA, Nat. Ord. Amarantacea. 

_A well known Everlasting, sometimes called English Clover. Flowers should not be 
picked until well matured and of full size, which will not be the case until the end of summer. 
The seed of the Gomphrena does not germinate very well in the open ground, and it is there- 
fore best to sow it in a hot-bed, if possible. Set the plants about a foot apart. About eighteen 


‘inches in height. Fine for the garden as well as for drying: Makes a good summer hedge. 


If the cottony coating which surrounds it is removed, the seed will be more certain to grow. 
Gomphrena globosa, (Globe Amaranth,) alba, pure white, 

globosa carnea, flesh-colored, 

globosa striata, red and white, striped, 

globosa rubra, dark purplish-crimson, SRP Be ad vitesbe el ohh msl cek i al oat 

aurea superba, orange, large and fine; pick before the lower scales drop, . 

Above mixed, I STE 9 Ae ne ee 

HELICHRYSUM, Nat. Ord. Composite. 

An exceedingly handsome class, mostly large and showy plants for the border, and of the 
greatest value for winter boquets and other floral ornaments. The flowers of all the varieties 
except the last five are large and full, and of a good variety of colors. Plants generally 
about two feet in height. Cut just before the flowers fully expand. Even the buds are hand- 
some and make up beautifully. Always save a few buds to use with the flowers. Plant 
about a foot apart. Seeds germinate readily. The last five varieties are yellow, flowers 
small and delicate, and the seeds do ngt germinate freely. Sow them under glass, if possible. 
Helichrysum monstrosum, large, showy flowers; variety of colors, double, 

monstrosum, Double Rose, double, fine color; beautiful, . 
monstrosum, Double Red, very bright and fine, . 
monstrosum, Double White, pure, i as 
monstrosum, Double Yellow, ........ 
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1, 1, HELICHRYSUM. 2, 2, HELIPTERUM. 3 3, POLYCOLYMNA. 


HELICHRYSUM — Continued. pkt. cts. 
Helichrysum bracteatum, bright yellow; 18.mches, <2 502 2 5 5 --ee eee tO 
minimum, dwarf; both flowers and buds excellent for wreaths, etc.; various colors, 15 
nanum atrosanguineum, brilliant crimson; new; 1 foot, ....... 15 oi 
brachyrrhinchum dwarf, Gimches; <2 . jose ee 
strictum, (Chrysocephalum strictzity) new orange; 3 feet,.-. ........+- 10 Ff 
elegans, (Jorna elegans,) small, yellow flowers; 18 inches, 10 4 \ 
capitatum, (ievissemum,) yellows new; 16 inches, 2) 15 ee eee ee 10 j 
apiculatum, resembling 4. strictum, but broader foliage and much larger flowers, . 20? 
HELIPTERUM, Nat. Ord. Composite. ! 
Helipterum Sanfordii, one of the choicest Everlasting Flowers. The plants grow about 
“ afoot in height. The flowers are small, of a beautiful rich, yellow color, and 
grow, inielobular clusters; 2.0, eee. coe ee ee a 20 
anthemoides, flowers pure white; elegant, and very abundant bloomer, v2) alOeemge 
corymbiflorum, new; fine clusters of white, star-like flowers; not showy in the | 
15 


pardeas, butisood Tor dryings 2 00) ce ee oe ee ee 
POLYCOLYMNA, Nat. Ord. Composite. 
Polycolymna Stuartii, a hardy, rather coarse annual, with large, white flowers, of no 
special beauty in the garden, but useful for winter flowers; trailing, ....... 
RHODANTHE, Nat. Ord. Composite. 

The most delicate and charming of our Everlasting Flowers; bell-shaped before fully 
expanded. Sometimes they suffer a little in dry weather, but generally do exceedingly well. 
Start the seed under glass. (Engravings, p. 67.) : 
Rhodanthe Manglesii, an old favorite; fine for house culture, but delicate for out-door ; 


ag 
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it often, however, makes a most beautiful display in the garden, 10 
maculata, more hardy and robust than A. AZanglesiz ; rosy purple, 15 
maculata alba, news pure white; yellowedisc; 7525". 7s eS eee ee 
atrosanguinea, new; a very beautiful flower; plant dwarfish and branching in habit; 

disk flowers dark purple and violet, ray scales bright purple or magenta, ... 265 

WAITZIA, Nat. Ord. Composite. H 
An interesting class of Everlastings, bearing their flowers in clusters; mostly delicate and F 
pretty ; the newer varieties very desirable. The flowers should be picked very early; or the (Wa 
center becomes discolored. The seed is very small, and should be grown under glass. “g-" . 
i_@ Rs, 


1,1, RHODANTHE. 2, 2, WAITZIA. 3, 3, 4, XERANTHEMUM. 


| ; 
WAILTZIA — Continued. pkt. cts. 

Waitzia aurea, new; fine yellow, . ME Ma PSP RAMR eee ca de these, OO 
grandiflora, new; flowers large, golden yellow, abundant; plant strong, . care 50 


SERANTHEMUM, Nat. Ord. Composite. 


Free-blooming annuals, of neat, compact h bit, growing about a foot in height. Leaves 
whitish or silvery. Flowers abundant and of the most desirable colors, on strong stems. 
Seeds germinate freely. Bear transplanting well. Set plants about ten inches apart. 
Xeranthemum, Large Purple-flowered, the largest-flowered, very double and fine, . 

czruleum, double; light blue, . orf lr IRE ERR Re An ah et Rae 
czruleum compactum, very compac:, round-headed plant, dwarf, . 
Double White, very fine, 

Mixed colors, . 
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The following, though not Lverlastings, are valuable for boquets and other ornaments, and 
the Statice especially desirable for winter use. 


GY PSOPHILA — Nat. Ord, Silenacee. 


Gypsophila elegans, hardy annual; white; 6 inches; elegant for boquets, . ..... 5 
‘muralis, hardy annual; rose-colored flowers, continuing in bloom five or six months ; 

DaoMorbaciwers, ixom: Germany; o.inches high;. 1°...) 1... «2% se st+ «©» « 10 

paniculata, perennial; white, fine for boquets, very showy; 6 inches,. ..... 5 


STATICE — Nat. Ord. Plumbaginacee. 


Statice Bonducella, half hardy annual; golden yellow flowers; 1 foot, . ....... 10 
Besseriana rosea, perennial; small rose-colored flowers, very pretty,. . ... . 10 


coccinea, perennial; very fine, Pete EL ees | ae Ree oaks : 10 
incana hybrida nana, perennial; twelve varieties mixed, . , 10 
latifolia, perennial; one of the best, Rik ana ais 10 
sinuata, beautiful annual; blue flowers; 1 foot, ‘ ELM EYE, 10 
Thouinii, dwarf annual; free flowering, flowers in spikes, . . . a tpt 
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1, 1, STATICF 2, ARUNDO. 3, 3, GYPSOPHILA MURALIS. 4, 4, GYPSOPHILA ELEGANS. 
= | ; & 
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‘ i ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 
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Those who grow Everlasting Flowers for winter decoration will need a few of the Grasses to . 
work up with them. If they would retain their color, as do the Everlastings, they would be 
invaluable; but they lose, even when dried with care, most of their color. In Europe, the 
Grasses are grown extensively and dyed of various colors, and in this condition we import them, 
| and many varieties are really elegant, especially the Szipa pennata. Even without this they will 

be found very useful. Cut about the time of flowering, tie up in little bunches and dry in the shade. 
pkt. cts. 
fEgilops cylindrica, knotted, curious and pretty, . . . . PERS ST ET Lne 10. 
4 Agrostis nebulosa, the most elegant of Ornamental Grasses ; ine and fexiheny. very dldiicaie. 10 


j Steveni, beautiful light panicles,. . . . . : - 2s ste 10 
Andropogon bombycinus, small heads covered w ith silky hele: nants serena, en ly 
| sorghum, tall, with beautiful chestnut colored panicles, . . - ... - - 10 
Arundo Donax variegatis aureus, perennial; strong stem, with bolder salen siged 
leaves; flowers Shining ike silvyers).6 teetshichy2 uni saias) heen eo 
| Avena sterilis, (Animated Oat 5) oOmiichres#hieh> mena ewe E Lea LG 
Briza maxima, an elegant shaking Grass; one of the best of the Geemenel (Grass. per- 
fectly hardy ; sow in the open ground any time in spring; 1 foot, . ..-.-. 5 
if geniculata, fine; small; flowers freely, and is always desirable; 8 inches, 5 
minor, very-small and pretty; sow early;.6 amches,2 4. -9. 2 5 -). = oe 5 
media, hardy and good; between maxima and minor, .....- . 5 3 
compacta, an erect, compact-growing, very distinct variety of Grains (rcs new, 10 
f Brizopyrum siculum, new; dwarf; with shining green leaves; very pretty; S inches, . d 
( Bromus brizzformis, a very fine grass with elegant hanging ears; well adapted for 
boguets, either in summer or winter; flowers second summer; something like 
Briza maxima, \ foots. 114. ele i en / 
Carex Grangii, perennial; jearitiell as a hordes slam, antl especialy eeomaneaded foe M 
ai decorating aquariums, .. he : 25 At} 4 
\ Chloris radiata, sll growth and ‘assel: fle ; Thawte ; nS be sown in the cea 1 foot, 10 + 
Vs ‘eS S » WHE 
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1, BRIZA. 2, LAGURUS. 3, PENNISETUM. 4, AGROSTIS. 5,5, JoBS TEARS. 6, STIPA. 
ORNAMENTAL GRASSES — Continued. pkt. cts. F 
Chrysurus cynosuroides, (ZLamarkia aurea,) new; dwarf; yellowish, feathery spikes, . . oH 
Coix Lachryma, (Job’s Tears,) grows about 2 feet; broad, corn-like leaves,. . . . .. 10 | 
Erianthus Ravenne, new; said to be as fine as Pampas Grass, which it resembles, . . 15 } 


Gynerium argenteum, (Pampas Grass,) the most noble grass in cultivation; flowers 
second season; not quite hardy here, though we have kept plants well by cover- 
ERO GMLC UN CSIs te seule. chs Ae o's ins a a 
Deommioatim, (Squirrel Tail ;Grass;) fhe, 20 sl 2 ae 
Isolepis gracilis, perennial; very graceful, fine for flower baskets, Spee se > 
Lagurus ovatus, dwarf; showy heads; called Hare’s-tail Grass; 1 foot; sow early, . . 
Panicum sulcatum, perennial; very decorative, with palm-shaped foliage, ...... 
Pennisetum longistilum, a very graceful grass, MieGhiyinver le) wane Win ewes co oe go ceo 
WES DUET eye e ini Vel Ua ae se oe oy ee a ae een 
Poa trivialis, fol. argent. var., perennial; a novelty of 1870, which proved quite satis- 


PePon@ manic Slivcry vatlepatedideavesan (uk iathe husk lew ee kg ae 
Stipa pennata, (Feather Grass,) magnificent grass, flowering the second season. Sow 
in boxes, as in beds it is often mistaken for common grass and destroyed,. . . 165 |, 
elegantissima, a new and elegant grass from Australia, ........-..+. «20 
@ayemolcnal vosea, a very-beautiful rose-tintéd grass:>2 feet, ..-.9... . .. 1... . +210 
Uniola latifolia, a hardy annual, with spikelets resembling Ariza maxima, ...... 10 


Zea Japonica fol: var. (Striped-leaved Japanese Corn, ) leaves finely striped with white, 10 


———E— eee 
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7 Alyssum saxatile compactum, superb golden yellow, compact, free-growing perennial, 


IN this section will be found those Biennials and Perennials that do not flower until the 
second season. The seeds of these may be sown in the spring with Annuals, or later in the 
summer. If planting is deferred until the season is hot and dry, few seeds will germinate, unless 
the soil is protected from the sun and kept constantly moist. This class of flowers generally do 


not bloom constantly or for a long season, and, therefore, are not suited for a position on the 


lawn, where a continuous show of flowers is not only desirable but really necessary. To me, 
however, the border of Perennials is the most interesting part of the flower garden. Every day 
almost it exhibits something new, some flower in bloom that you did not expect to see. A pleas- 


ant surprise awaits you at almost every visit. After watching the flower-bed carpet patterns 


of red, and green, and yellow, in the Kew Gardens, near London, in July, until weary with 
the sameness and dazzle, it was a relief and a pleasure to turn to the Perennial border, where 


each flower had beauty and character of its own, instead of being merely the woof and warp of 


the carpet. Always have a few Perennials, but a little retired. The Perennial Climbers are 
admirable, and when we have so few adapted to our climate, should not be neglected. 


ADLUMIA, Nat. Ord. Fumariacee. : pkt. cts. 


Adlumia cirrhosa, or Alleghany Vine, and sometimes called Wood Fringe. It is a beau- 
tiful biennial climber, leaves handsome, flowers pink and white, in clusters, and grow- 
ing often more than twenty feet in one season. Sow seed in spring, in a damp, cool 
place, or keep the ground shaded. Usually the growth is not much the first year. 
Transplant in the autumn, if possible, though the spring will answer. (Eng. p. 73.) 10 


ADONIS, Nat. Ord. Ranunculaceae. 


Adonis vernalis, a handsome perennial border plant; flowers yellow, and produced in 
May and June; prefers a rather light soil; seed may be sown where it is to flower; 
about a foot im-herpht- — (Baeravine, p73.) ee toe, aetna 


ALYSSUM, Nat. Ord. Cructfere. 


foo) | 


about 18 inches-in height: “((Eneraying, p43.) 2 = 5 ~ sae ee = 
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AQUILEGIA—SINGLE,AND DOUBLE. 


AQUILEGIA, (Columbine,) Nat. Ord. Renunculacee. pkt. cts. 

A very showy and in every way interesting and beautiful genus of hardy perennials. 

Flowers curious and fine; colors varied and striking. Bloom early in the summer. Seed 

may be sown in the open ground. A bed of fine Agzuz/egias, when in flower, is not excelled. 
Aquilegia, mixed varieties, . . .. Bits eh ea eo 
Carnation, or Striped, new; wltite: th bioad ted Sites: Bontle. Splemaich ae i. mama, 
Pyrenaica, dwarf, compact Babin: fine ioliage = flowers bright bluc, 0.4... -2, & 1044 
Skinneri, very beautiful; colors conve MTs VCMONV, yey aruaw fe Eis yoye® wialniogite: sake vena bea 
PAreate deataLOe LOWES y TODMSt TOW, s- 2 Feo) seyepse ee se ee le lets cz ee a LD 
PER EME es ALAC STONE saNOW.Gly: ke es Sica se, Reese ee et a eine we LO 
lucida fl. pl., very double and DOEIECE paw nays Seis PAD) 
spectabilis, dark, blackish-purple, edged with sie: ; very pt etty and spline, mere abt, 


‘ CAMPANULA, Nat. Ord. Campanulacee. 
A class of plants generally of strong growth, perfectly hardy, free bloomers, and of great 
beauty. Seed may be sown in the open ground. 


SampatiniasCarpatica, blue and whitemixed, So's 00.8 Ue yk ee IO 
Medium, Wore? Bell 2) flowers large, blue; plant 2 feet in height, . . . . 5 

‘NAL ie ge ea BERNE, TNS GOAL get aoe We RL Mek aria. ame og Meee 5 
EN ie a ener amr at uate ge, Bot TE er a, eM, ae beeen LO 

: LVRS Tee SSS Reo as rene A A le I re RED 3 ean a 

TUDES ECW at At GPR OE. 9 OS ea oh I RD | a Ra an a me Re re Pn as | 

i MT CHILEN NWO Pac deed. cease eten Metle “S ps ML ae Me eee LAN eM tee ns wie) 
HERING cETILENS Spans aC aU 2 a a aN Pin RRS Cares Dok Ei uma ieaama (1 
h ney em CUCKOO Ae nba M42 es Wit tile chlo Seber w Mee etN sls) tee 5 
rariMOmeATEtesy ILE No, %, 0,40 so ay. Piaies ag oo eae ke ae le Gate, 2 oa On 

grandiflora, large star-like, pile denies Pe foes amg, 

\i§ Leutweinii, new; splendid light blue aower) as tie as + Canterbury 1 Bell; ‘plant 


Brees OM OMT A HO GL fite a) A MED i eMages NE) atthe een tah ae Sets 


Mw CARNATION, (Dianthus ante ae ate var.,) Nat. Ord. Szlenacee. 
Bs The most magnificent of all the Dianthus family. Flowers large, beautiful, and delight- 
fully fragrant; a rival of the Rose. Seed may be sown under glass in the spring, or in the 
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2, 2, DIGITALIS. 


CARNATION — Continued. pkt. cts.  { 
yf } open ground, and the second summer they will flower. Some will prove single, others semi- 
f double, and these can be pulled up as soon as they show flower. Young plants are perfectly 


hardy; but when old, they are injured in the winter. A succession of young plants should 
be procured, either from seeds or from layers, every year. (Engraving, p. 73.) 


Carnation, German seed from named: towers, =. .):) 24 = Ss Sig ee eee 
Extra Italianjseed, saved. from prizediowers only, - «..-0282 22 ass eee OO 

Choicest} with wihitereround, 2c. 36 ae Et eke 2 Be ee Oe 
Choicest, avath yellow: sround, > os7h 5 oc afl k Sele eee ee 


DELPHINIUM, Nat. Ord. Ranunculaceae. 


The Perennial Delphiniums, or Larkspurs, are exceedingly showy, the prevailing colors 
; brilliant blue. Sow the seed in the spring, and very strong plants will be obtained by 
autumn, and flower the next summer. Set the plants about eighteen inches apart. I'rans- 
plant as soon as of good size, late in the spring or éarly in the autumn. 


Delphinium formosum, brilliant blue, with white eyes: Splendid, \je eens ee eae 5 
formosum czlestinum, new; celestial blue; flowers large, spikxeslong, . . .. 10 
@hinense; fineishades of blue; white and pink; mixed; [e206 ee 5 
New wrarictics mixed. ia Mere! (5050 2 Say ei Oe ak age eA ee 


DIGITALIS, (Foxglove,) Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee. 


Showy and useful perennials for the border. Bloom the second summer from seed. 
plants may be obtained by dividing the roots. . 


New 


A RE NT ET, Aan 


Digitalis purpurea, purple flowers; 3 feet, 
purpurea alba, white; 35 feet, . : 
lanata,“ white and browns tects on cass eee eee 
gloxineflora, new; beautifully spotted; very fine; 4 feet, . 
Nevadensis, red, purple spots; 3 feet, 


ferruginedysigantea; tall and fine oe eee oo) ee ee 
21 = . . 
aN Mixed vwariches,) ssast ti. 
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ah 1 ADONIS 2 ALYSSUM 3 WALLFU'R 4 HOLLYHOCK 5 POTENTILLA 6 HONESTY  ADLUMIA 8 DELPHINIUM 9 POPPY 
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1. IPOMOPSIS. 


HOLLYHOCK, (Althea rosea,) Nat. Ord. Malvacee. pkt. cts. 
This old garden flower has much improved of late, and is becoming a great favorite with both 
amateurs and florists. In situations suitable for tall flowers, nothing can be finer than the double 
Hollyhocks. Biennials. New plants may be obtained from seed or by dividing the roots. 
Hollyhock, Double, very double and fine, from the best named collections in Europe; « 
more than 90 per cent. will produce excellent double flowers, Ithink. (Eng.,p.738.). 15 


HONESTY, (Lunaria,) Nat. Ord. Cructfere. 
Honesty, Purple, a showy, very hardy, free-flowering perennial, growing about two feet 
in height. Seed pods silvery white, and useful for winter boquets. (Eng. p. 73.) . a 


IPOMOPSIS, Nat. Ord. Polemoniacee. 
Handsome, free-growing, half-hardy biennials, with long spikes of rich orange and scarlet 
flowers, not excelled for the conservatory or out-door decoration. Foliage very fine, similar 
to Cypress Vine, and growirg three or four feet high. Bloom along time. Difficult to keep 


over winter, but sometin.cs do well in a azy p swe, Much moisture in winter will kill them. 


Ipomopsis aurantiaca, orange, D 
Bey Rich ascanlets:s aiela ep ite Sua ee ae 3) 
elccans superba,,orance scarlet, 22) 4 26s eee 5 
TOSEA, Newsthnes were we he ee ee ee 5 
cupreata, new, .. . Tee eg ie MeN facts Ula ator 5 
Jaune Canarie, canary Fellow Ua er ee eee es ar 5 

LINUM, (Flax,) Nat. Ord. Lznacez. J 
Very graceful and beautiful; delicate foliage and flower stems; the flowers appear as if ; 
floating in the air. : 

Linum: perenne, blues ure: 6...) s't etic te Gee so pete pale ee. oe See eee a |: 
perenne album, oie tage of eee EES 5 oo ck ee eS 
perenne roseum, new; penal rose- colored: fh pe eres Se TE 
luteum, yellow, 2. 2 6h 2) i ee 
Narbonense, scilseall, - we Poe De 5 a ee 
candidissimum, large flowers, snowy wie soca had Oty pu: ie ee au Ge 
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2. PERENNIAL PEA. 1, PENTSTEMON. 


CENOTHERA, (Evening Primrose,) Nat. Ord. Oxagracee. 
Hardy and showy perennials, opening their large yellow flowers in the evening. 
CEnothera Missouriensis, 
e Maret Ree MD eR he Puce ales we oh I tame! iy WEE ea (gr AL he ag og 
chrysantha, flowers resembling those of @. Lamarckiana, 
PAPAVER, (Poppy,) Nat. Ord. Papaveracee. 
Very showy hardy perennials, with very large, bright flowers. Seed may be sown in the 
open ground. (Engraving, p. 73.) 
Papaver bracteatum, scarlet; 3 feet, 
croceum, orange; 1 foot, . : 
orientale, very large; red; 38 feet, . 


PEAS, PERENNIAL, (Lathyrus,) Nat. Ord. Leguminose. 
Sometimes called Everlasting Peas. Beautiful climbers, and valuable for covering arbors. 
Very hardy, and we highly recommend it. Nothing better for a climber. 
Lathyrus latifolius, red, 
latifolius albus, white, . ater 
ENG AO SEIS SLOSS COLOLEG 5 soy. on Lin uae he colette Gel ee 6 Ge Mee © 
grandiflorus splendens, large-flowered, showy, . 
rotundifolius, round leaves; purple, . 
Mixed varieties, Wioeee 
PENTSTEMON, Nat. Ord. Scrophulariacee. 
A genus of very ornamental perennials, with long and graceful spikes of richly colored 
flowers. Seed may be sown in the open ground in May, in a cool, shady place, or under glass. 


Pentstemon Wrightii, splendid scarlet, 
Murrayanus, magnificent vermilion, . 
cordifolius, scarlet; fine for conservatory, . 

_gemtianoides coccinea, splendid scarlet, . 
grandifiorus, lilac-purple; 38 to 4 feet in height, 
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1, PICOTEE, 2, DOUBLE PINE. 


PENTSTEMON — Continued. pkt. 


Pentstemon Cobzi, 2 feet in height; flowers delicate purple, throat dotted with maroon, 
barbatus Torreyi, very fine; crimson and yellow; stem strong, 6 feet in height, . 
Mixedvantetiess 6.0 0A a pete c ee CAP keer RE Og cee 


PICOTEE, (Dianthus Caryophyllus var.,) Nat. Ord. Szlenacee. 
Very much like the Carnation, as fine, and more delicate in its coloring. Seed sown in 
the open ground in May or June, will flower well the next season; started under glass earlier, 
by fall will make strong plants.. Treatment like the Carnation. 


Picotee, German seed, from named flowers only, 
Italian seed, saved from prize flowers only, . 


PINK, (Dianinus hortensis,) Nat. Ord. Szlenacee. 
Very closely related to the Picotee and Carnation, but smaller flowers, and more hardy. 
Flowers very beautiful and very fragrant. Seed may be sown under glass or in the garden. 
Treatment same as Carnation. 


Pink, best double, mixed colors, 


POTENTILLA, Nat. Ord. Rosacea. 
Desirable herbaceous plants, about 18 inches in height; fine for mixing with shrubbery ; 
colors brilliant. (Engraving, p. 73.) 
Potentilla, mixed varieties: of best.colorss bas Bees ey ee ae et ee a 


PRIMULA, Nat. Ord. Primulacee. 

The Primulas are not reliable in our climate, but very beautiful, and great favorites in 
many parts of Europe. They should be started under glass, and seem to do best if protected 
from the winter sun. Fine for a cold-house. Flower in early spring. 

Primula auricula, fine mixed. (Engraving, p. 78.) .. . 
auricula, from named flowers, . A 
elatior, (Polyanthus)) = (5.022 oo esa 
vulgaris, ‘common wild English Primrose, 272 2) 2. A -e -e e 


ROCKET. SWEET WILLIAM 


PYRETHRUM, Nat. Ord. Composite. pt. cts 


Many new and fine varieties of Pyrethrum have been introduced recently, and mainly 
from France. They come in part double from seed, and are worthy of trial. Generally 
\ hardy in this section. (Engraving, p. 78.) | 
\ Pyrethrum hybrida, double varieties mixed, .... . SESE le bo Napa E Te ep 
Parthenium flore-pleno, the common Double Reyeriay The plants require green- 
y house treatment until the weather is warm in the spring, when they can be put 
| mthe border. sii. ae ate cgi Sie ell re te 
parthenifolium aureum, @alded Feather, enced i its yellow faeces treatment 
| as forthe preceding, . . . Aileen ete teh ie pape oe 
\ 


ROCKET, Gos ) Nat. Ord. Crucifere. 
Fine early spring-flowering plants; very fragrant; excellent for boquets; grow freely ; 
about 18 inches in height. 


reg tees Sh ee tay tet are 
Sweet VV hite,. “os e.6. Rei eile? AON ated kA Wg 


STOCK, BROMPTON, (Mathiola ineana,) Nat. Ord. Crucifere. 

A very beautiful Stock, biennial, but not hardy enough. for our winters; excellent for 
winter flowers in the green-house, or for the border, if kept over winter in a cool, dry place, 
with plenty of light, (Engraving, p. 78.) 

4 Stock, Brompton, best mixed colors, 

ig Brompton, Violet, dwarf habit; new aed eatnatul: 

| Brompton, Carmine, the largest- -flowering and most beautiful of the Winter Brome 
ton Stocks; 80 per cent. coming double from seed, Rae 
Emperor, hybrid between Brompton and Annual; splendid for Winter joanne 


\, SWEET WILLIAM, (Dianthus barbatus,) Nat. Ord. Sclenacee. 


4 This old and popular flower has been improved greatly in the past few years. The fe7- - 


“hy fection or Auricula-flowered are of exceedingly beautiful colors, clear, distinct and varied ; 
x trusses of very great size, with single flowers as large as an American quarter. aiieatinent 
% as for Carnation. 
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1, PRIMULA AURICULA. 2, PYRETHRUM. 3, VALERIANA. 4, BROMPTON STOCK. 


SWEET WILLIAM — Continued. — pkt. cts. 
Sweet Willian: Perfection, <a hain te see ee aes : Beene ee Sp seek 


Common Double. ic. Gea eh ee ee eee ea ah ea gee! =O 
Dunetti, blood red; velvety texture, 


VALERIANA, Nat. Ord. Valerianacee. 
Hardy and quite ornamental border plants, bearing large corymbs cf small flowers. 
easy culture, but preferring a cool situation. From two to three feet in height. 


Vialerianascocemea. tine'scarlet. 1) macys. acu eee whee SUN lon nea aero eeye 
rubra, red, 
albamawiliteamremcten., sleet ee tens 


WALLFLOWER, (Cheiranthus Cheiri,) Nat. Ord. Crucifere. 


A very fine class of biennial plants, but, like the Brompton Stock, will not endure our 
winters.- Fine for houses, or may be lifted in the autumn and kept in a light cellar, or any 
cool, dry place, where there is light enough. 


Wallflower, fine mixed colors, double, 


tS 


SEEDS FOR THH GRHEN-HOUSEHE. 


. 


Abutilon, finest varieties mixed,. ... . - 
Bocconia frutescens, a new onal beautiful folaeed green- Shows ‘ate excellent ice beds 
of ornamental-leaved plants, . .... . . 

Calceolaria hybrida tigrina, spotted; seeds saved fre om ke pest colleehonn in Eur Sue, 
hybrida tigrina nana, six or eight inches in height, and is of very compact habit, 
hybrida grandiflora, very large, superb flowers, 
James’ International Prize, “caved from the choicest Sarisies onl ; 

Campanula Vidalis, white; very showy; from the Azores, 

Carnation, Remontant, or Tree Carnation, choicest Italian eeed: 

Centaurea gymnocarpa, desirable for its delicately cut and graceful white foliage, 
candidissimum, an effective white-leaved bedding plant, 
argentea, foliage silvery white, 

hrysanthemum Indicum, finest double, 
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4, HELIOTRPE 3, CINERARIA - 2, CLIANTHUS 


SEEDS FOR THE GREEN-HOUSE — Continued. pkt. cts. 
Chrysanthemum Pompone, or Dwarf, splendid; seeds from choicest named flowers, . 50 
Picts yonled or mrst quality); tmost perfect") a Goethe ay oe ee 28 

byprida, New Dwarf, of compact growl; very splendid, . ..: 9. .2°. ... 1 2d 
maritima, white foliaged playt, Sinanuillans wo) wae Ceincaonesasna ge go’ LS a Glee es dK) 


Clianthus Dampieri, magnificent green-house shrubby climber; fine foliage and clusters of 


brilliant scarlet flowers. Finely adapted for out-door culture in the Southern 
States, as it delights in great heat and a light sandy soil. In California it grows 
most luxuriantly in the dry season, very often seen on trellises ten feet in height. 


Nicicepmbin thedmouseim winter and putitoutinthe spring; . 2... . .° 26 
Pema Bie Wy, VaeticsuMIxed) ane dew Gl Ree ly doin, el gty saves PF loa. de wna OO 
LMG SUSE CNet TERT Te SLIM Pe thee REA me Ona ramos Un AN OUT em EOE TEE) 


Geranium, common mixed, = as 
choicest fancy sisi HSB mixed core sales? a 5 hash ; 

Gloxinia hybrida, best quality, fine, choice flowers, from Benary’s Snir eeiliagtiom, 
hybrida erecta, a splendid variety, with Foe flowers, 

Heliotrope, best mixed, 


Humea elegans, a beautiful gare tence pier, eying Pieait Paci eee ine, seid ace 


ful dark flowers, 15 
Lantana, finest mixed, Si 25 
Mandevilla ste res aionegrauieal Ghhalige 25 
Nerium Oleander, common Oleander, . yaa bess en ar eee 25 
Primula Sinensis (Chinese Primrose,) fimbriata, red; extra, 50 

C fimbriata, white; extra, 50 
fimbriata striata, new; white, fund: eaaiped in ofl, 75 
fimbriata erecta ererbe new ; epienaia VAGICEY. moni ahd tee Mt Ohara apae), Wve 
fimbriata erecta superba pile violascens, pure white on opening, changing 

to lilac-violet with red border; habit very fine, free bloomer, . .... . 1.00 

Above varieties mixed, . . ar ltetae aes esd, on SO Cuma are PMS) 
Fern-Leaved, very pretty eae hes fell ace, ee 75 
flore-pleno, a large per centage of the flowers peel double, and ped aSlor: 1.50 

Solanum ciliatum, very fine, red- Fyektigel fruit hanging on the planta longtime, . . .. 20 
oo ee aa ENE He PR et Shir MTR ME MeL EN y aketete hyr Vee deat eM TS MeO 
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GLADIOLUS. 


SUMMER-FLOWERING BULBS. 


The Summer Bulbs are a most useful and brilliant class of flowers, and becoming every year 
more popular, both among florists and amateurs everywhere. The Gladiolus now takes rank at 
the very head of the list, and the Dadra still retains a good share of its old popularity. The 
Summer Bulbs are tender, and therefore destroyed by freezing, and must not be planted until frost 
is over in the spring. In the autumn they must be taken up before very hard frosts, and kept in 
the cellar or some other safe place until spring. They are easily preserved in good condition, and 
will richly repay for the little care required in their treatment. These Bulbs will not be forwarded 
until severe frosts are over, so that there will be no danger of injury on the way. Where Bulbs 
are ordered with Seeds, the Seeds will be forwarded at once and the Bulbs sent as soon as the 
weather will permit. Customers must not, therefore, feel disappointed because they do not find 
the Bulbs in the first package. 


GLADIOLUS. 

The Gladiolus is the most beautiful of our Summer Bulbs, with tall spikes of flowers, some two 
feet or more in height, and often several from the same Bulb. The Howers are of almost every 
desirable color—brilliant scarlet, crimson, creamy white, striped, blotched and spotted in the most 
curious and interesting manner. The culture is very simple. Set the Bulbs from six to nine 
inches apart and cover about three inches. If set in rows they may be set six inches apart in 
the rows, and the rows one foot apart. The pianting may be done at different times, from:the 
middle of April to the middle of June, to secure a long succession of bloom. Keep the earth 
mellow, and place a neat stake to support the spikes instorms. I have never known a case where 
the Gladiolus failed to give the most perfect satisfaction, opening a new neld of beauty to those 
unacquainted with its merits. For in-door decoration, such as ornamenting the dining table, 
schools, churches, etc., it is unsurpassed, making a magnificent display with little trouble. In the 
fall, take up the Bulbs, let them dry in the air for a few days, then cut off the tops and store the 
Bulbs out of the way of frost, for next season’s planting. Look at them occasiona'ly. If kept 
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in a place too moist, they will show signs of mildew. If this appears, remove them to a dryer 4 
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4 GLADIOLUS — Continued. 
2 position. If the Bulbs shrivel, it shows they are getting too dry; but they do not Pectin 


suffer from a dry atmosphere. J& all foreign and American Catalogues several varieties 
are described as whzfe. I have made descriptions as found true in my own grounds, but to 
tH prevent disappointment, will say I know of no reliable pure white Gladiolus. each. 
Adonis, light cherry, marbled with white, . . . . Nee een GeO 
Agatha, fared flowers, rose, with orange tinge, bineed Ww ith oe weet had ported with 
yellow ; AION Yd. te Pa Ry hows nt el, oct La eA 
Aglae, rosy salmon, stained Sih carmine, inne owes Agen vente i a) eee aU 
Amabilis, vermilion, marbled with yellow, short spike, . .. . : CM ahs SA A ap) 
Anna, cherry, tinged with orange, carmine stripe on white spanindla TUGWAA ee esd aun nek cme aes 
Archimede, “aura SAMON- StaMneCGn Withincanininere yy wwii ee ee a 20 
PectLemiovensiainearand Striped. with carmine, oo... we kk Fk eke ee we 620 
PP aeree ie vinace rose amd Carmines ..° . 6 4 6.8 sey ce ee ee we we ve te 100 
Berenice, rose. streaked with carmine and purple, ... . 30 
Bernard de Jussieu, flower large, violet ae shaded ppl tinted with Ghose, gins 
purplc on white ground,. . ... TARR Ae os wth eke tac tira Ake ga tent et) 
Bijou, orange colored cherry, pied with senate = THEW fase seen oe role) 
Bowiensis, vermilion scarlet; very tall spike; ecaines in doves a ‘long sane. Maer Stik ti Wel) 
Brenchleyensis, vermilion eearles: emnNwo dealt MeuyamleLy, nue ha Ne wees, x ees cere ee 0 
Calendulaceus, bright nankeen, streniced NUleMChMMSOM wir cta aber oo home, i. ere 780) 
Calypso, very light rose, marbled with purple, Waaes Set cs er Mt 26 Mame OO 
Canary, light yellow, striped with rose, in some cases sung 3 oc p aie EAS is se mse ea OO! 
Reigemaesy winlte, Stueaked with rose and purple, . <0) 6. ts ee et BO 
Ceres, white, striped and marbled with rose and purple, fine,. . . 50 
Charles Dickens, very delicate rose, tinted with chamois and Biazed “ad seine tin c car- 
Mminceevenyiatae tower, ine habit and Tong in bloom, ..2°t..: ..:. . i: 2 To 
Chateaubriand, cherry rose, streaked with carmine; very fine,. ........... 80 
Cleopatra, large flower, soft lilac, with violet tinge, very fine; new,. ........ . 2.00 
Comtesse de Bresson, bright, fiery red, variegated with CUMS OMe ee by 8s oe. eae 
Couranti fulgens, brilliant crimson, . . . EMA ee SM LR ie sk, Vote’ ace LO 
Danae, rosy white, marbled and striped with “Alas - Pi thee Mie, yaaa teas ata | An eau a 3) 0) 
Daphne, light cherry, red stripes, stained with crimson, . . . Autre chet he'45) 
De Candolle, fine flower; cherry and rose, beautifully striped sf mnie sinc carmine,. . 1.00 
4 Don Juan, fiery orange red, MHKCISHVCTDS pt ee CUES RM Se On Re 8 Le 
_ Dr. Andry, very brilliant scarlet, beautiful form, . . . 20 
Dr. Lindley, large flowers, perfect shape, ground detente rose, edge oe penal inceneee 
rose, Biased: with carmine and cherry,. . . Tar ee) 
Duc de Malakoff, brilliant light scarlet, with isle Base fa Nor, fs) fe Se cure tt ne OO 
edie elaree ower, 10se-cammation with: darker Stripes, “=... 2. eee ew. 20 
eemiewcosy =a tiony striped and stained. with ted,)). 201 Shoe et Ae ee 20 
Eldorado, fine, pure yellow, slightly Siaipe dawithepicplen bevens gtihee fee) So ek ete LOW 
Emma, dwarf, very deep carmine, . . . ae Gi ai RO RR Fo ge Rd Siero 4) 
Endymion, bright rose, tinged with seele avec phate: Sts ie hee ng oU 
Etendard, large flower, ae blazed with lilac, spike very low HCE ene mere la erie be OU) 
Meme iieht rose, Striped’ with carmine, i): 0: a bebe ee he ee 20 
Fenelon, larse flower, tender rose, tinged with violet,.-... - 2... 2... 2.5: . 6 . 2.00 
Flavia, very deep red, splendid white throat,. . . Sih oa a Gal at nae 
Flora, large flower, pe-fect shape; white saanedl Seed en lilee ond rose ; Tong fine spike, 1.00 
Mipmmunmedus piikisii white, yariable,early,. 2°). 2 6 2 8 ek ee a ee ee 20 
Galathea, fine pinkish white, with carmine spots and stains, . ............ 20 
Same@avensis red, marked with’yellow, amaranth stripe, ...../...%....-., 10 
Gil Blas, cherry red, variegated with carmine,. . . NEMA aS Ll Sy ace | ee wer ace MYO) 
Goliah, light, rosy red; base striped with carmine, very gece. RE AMER Lae To ree Ko eh 4S 
Hector, ohare rose, ae Striped and blotched with carmine, . . ..°. .-...- 20 
Smeled= «white. spotted and striped with violet,. .. . . . 0.4. fc. we ee ee ee, 85 
* Flenrietta, large flower, white, tinted with lilac, dwarf, . 2... 1... ee ee) 18 
Wisnye z 
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GLADIOLUS — Continued. each, Jj t 
Ie Homer, light amaranth, blazed with bright purple, . . . .#. . . . . . 3.00%) 
“ Imperatrice, white, spotted and dashed with rosy carMiine, beautiful, . . .. 20 
Imperatrice Eugenie, (Soucher,) very large flower, perfect aes white, blazed 
with violet rose inside and violet lilac outside, . . . . SSN are lsZO 
Isabella, pure white, with large, very dark carmine and vole SiamsS; ae. a, 40 
James Carter, light orange red, very bright and fiery, with a large and fine pure white 
throat, and striped to edge of petals,.. . . . . REE er eis cee MT AY 75// 
James Veitch, large flower, crimson, stained with roles ents 1.00 \/3 
James Watt, ewe flower, sc vermilion, pure white throat, shined to ee # *ratcils oe 
albiteee nate ae Lh eee OS LA 
Janire, salmon, flaked ath Chimsonyse-eue a, ‘Shug ctSea eme gee ea gig eee 
Jeanne d’ Arc, white, tinged and striped w ith y rose add sae, cas Sa tied MOON 
John Bull, whitish, sometimes almost pink, large and excellent, striped with lilac. 1G hiin te FOO 
Juno, white, striped with lilac, rich purple stains in throat, fine, . : z 1.00 | 
La Favorite, large flower, rose and dark carmine, lower divisions light allesr : 1.50 
ia Quintinie, light, brilliant resy salmon, large and fine, 22 2s 5 ee ee ee oe 
Lelia, peach ilossoum: stained with crimson and lilac, very fine, . . . Se eee 
Lord Byron, very brilliant scarlet, stained and ribboned with pure w wis oe sro. yal 00 
Lord Granville, light yellow, stained with deep yellow and striped with lilac, ..... 40 
Lord Raglan, salmon, spotted with scarlet, vermilion throat,. . . . .« He ri ee DU |" 
L’Ornement des Parterres, white ground, blazed with lilac rose sed: Carmines = es. shekante 
Louis Van Houtte, velvety carmine, branches freely, and flowers a long time,. . . sD | 
Madame Adele Souchert, large flower, fine torm, white gyound, blazed with carmine, rose (i 
and pweple, late, .. . MMM A Ne RMP a el) 
Madame Basseville, large sore? snaee pad whitish yellow, ees arene tee es OL) )) 
Madamie Binder, white, with puipleand lilac stuipes, (eye ee. 20 ee eee 
Madame Couder, light carmine shaded, ground of corollarose, . -........ =. «20 !} Y 
Madame Desportes, large, white, inierior divisions striped with yore NEW eee kc se ee Dm 
Madame de Vatry, white, slightly marbled with violet, . .... SSeS cho ea ee 
Madame Furtado, fine rose, blazed with carmine rose, large flower, Sone Sie Se" eee 
Madame Herincq, rosy w hite? marbled with. violet. see coe Sn pee OL 
Madame Leseble, pure white, large purplish rose stains, . . ............ «60 | 
Madame Place, rosy, pink, white,base and) stripes, ©. 5 a ee 
Madame Sosthene des Jardins, white, with carmine; very late,. ......... 7d 
Madame Vilmorin, rose with white center, and edged with dark rose, .. . < O0 
Marechal Vaillant, rich, deep pink, beautiful clear white throat and stripes, splextha stele OU 
Martie: pure white, stained’ with.carmime, 9) 42.4 0s ee Cee, ee 
Mars, beautiful scarlet, . . . . em ee ee ei a BE | 
Mary Stuart, white, tinged w ith. FOSEs tse «dette eee Lean enum 
Mathilda de Landevoisin, very large, rosy ae shaded Ww “ith Carmine. fa ior eae Oe } 
Mazeppa, rosy orange, large yellow stains, striped with red, very fne,. . ....... 25 § 
Mons: -Blouet, rosy carmine, very larceiand fine, =). .4..-m. cy - = ee eee 
Mons. Vinchon, light salmon, striped with white; /) 050 o) 0) ee 
Nelly, white, blazed with carminate rose, with dark stain, . ......-..=.-.--.. «0 
Neptune, deep pink with lilac shade, white ground and stripes,. . . ......-...- 20 
Newton, large, dark red, light ground, lined with white, . .-..-.-+.+--+-.-+.- 1.50 
Ophir. dark yellow, mottled, wath purple, 3 2ec-fecs ae ae ease eee ee 7 
Osiris, purple, marked: with white; dwarf, late,y gry oo en ee 25 +f 
Othello, light orange red, very pretty, .. rear Paptarersiest 360 220 
Pallas, rose, shaded with orange, with violet me: carmine = gabe. eee tt G50 F3) 
Pegase, rosy salmon, mottled with carmine and maroon,. . -.--++-+-++-+-+: > 20 
Peltlonia, deep rose, mottled with enmson,- <2). eons ee a 


Penelope, large flower, white, carnation flakes, , 
Prince Imperial, very large, white, slightly flesh- esiiozetl seimedis Ww ith carmine an Sala 25 ; 
Prince of Wales, very Drea fiery red, stained with white and striped with violet, . . - 1.25 3 < 
, Princess of Wales, white, blazed with carmine and rose, stained with deep carmine,. . 40 
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Queen Victoria, very large flower, pure white, stained with carmine, splendid, 
Racine, cherry, tinged with violet} white center, de 
‘>> Raphael, white Sun. striped with purple, shaded auth Fails fate! a ce aE OU 
Rebecca, white, eu aded with lilac, . : : 
Rosini, long spike, amaranth red, lined with white, ; 
Pee iaepeare. large and perfect shape, white, blazed and ceased vie carmine rose, 
Solfatare, sulphur yellow, . 
| Sulphureus, sulphur colored, 
) Surprise, amaranthine currant colored, ikea in “babre aril eens in dome a iene time, 
Triomphe d’Enghien, carmine, shaded with yellow, dwarf, . 
| WVelleda, very delicate rose, with lilac stains, large flower, 
' Vesta, white, shaded and marked with carmine, 


to 
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MIXED GLADIOLUS. 


Very fine Mixed Varieties of various shades ofred, . . . . . . . . per dozen, $1.50, 
és a C otlichteolorsvand=whites yar eit as 2.00, 
‘6 ‘“ ec ol allcolonswere sce oe aA ie Sok a 1.50, 


The last three varieties are mostly seedlings, and excellent, that will give good satisfaction. 

The Gladiolus, and_ all other Summer Bulbs, should be planted as soon as the weather becomes 
warm in the spring—about the season known as corn planting time. The Gladiolus, however, is 
the most hardy of our Summer Bulbs; and if the soil is tolerably dry, no injury will be likely to 
result from very early planting. Sa 


NEW VARIETIES. 


Aramis, long spike, large flowers, rose, slightly tinged with orange, edged with carmine 
cherry; lower division pure white, striped with bright carmine, . . ae eA .0) 
Athalia, long spike, large flowers, violet, slightly tinted with rose, blazed std angle. new 
color, dwarf, Bi sea hh ae 
Colbert, long spike, cesar edly eed oath arene, ihvistione fence His ie 
Conde, long spike, large flowers, light orange red, white stain striped with carmine, 
Coralie, white, tinted with rose and yellow, blazed with bright rose, stain yellow, dwarf, 
De Lamarck, long spike, large flowers, cherry colored, tinted with orange, blazed ue ta 
light center, pure white stain, 3 
Edith Dombrain, long splendid spike, tres fener, ante ground Aired with danke car- 


Ly mine, stain carmine purple, .. . 3.00 

| Horace Vernet, ene spike of long deniers, right sr tage nee pure ye stain, pried 
10 BUI geKG a . 4.00 

) Ida, large Bearers white ated. daetioniin rose, ieeed ott carmine rose, lee division 
i Hohte-yellow, a: Shah pepe, OU. 
| Nestor, large flowers, light salle. ieee Aisin Tepes vation oa sf veil Piette cOU, 
Phedre, long spike, pure white, bordered and blazed with cherry rose,. . . Be ve) AUD) 

| Phidias, ae spike, brilliant purple, ce tinted with violet, pure white sini, striped with 
"i carmine cherry, showy, . . . : 4.00 

Primatice, long spike, large flowers, fie rose samngerd ith las. Bed ln bright carmine, 
carmine stain on white ground, showy, . . Si meses ae 0) 


Redoute, large flowers, fine rose, tinted with violet, Binced mie cnet carmine, white stain, 1.50 

) Sapho, long spike, large flowers, fine cherry, tinted with orange, lower division stained with 
pure white, striped with bright red, brilliant, . . . . . 8.00 

| Sir John Franklin, long spike, large flowers, fine satin-like rose, 1 dr sioas fined tld ae 


inferior divisions pure white,. . . . : . 4.00 
' Talisman, long spike, large flowers, violet, “ta a fees seven BE carmine gnessy, smd 
\Wt white, divisions lined with pure white,. . . . GPa eer at fat aie Mane wen Ubs er omen te 3011) 
t Van Spandonk, long spike, fine flowers, bright fiery ih Miecyeh eos aeaiay eins Mabeg tee 2 49 O00) 
‘s Zelinda, long spike, bright rose, blazed with dark carmine, dwarf, ........: . 1.50 
"® Zenobia, fine spike, rose, tinted with violet, blazed with dark carmine, center well lighted, 


1 femrcen eared with carmine, fing, \.)"°. 3 8 a a we. 50 
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TUBEROSE. 


&.CICHORB. 
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DAHLIAS. 


me, I will endeavor to give perfect satisfaction. 
May. Price, 80 cents each; $3.00 per dozen. 
Adonis, French white, tipped with lilac. 
Alba floribunda, white; free bloomer. 
Alliance, dark maroon. 

Amazon, yellow, with scarlet edge. 

Andrew Dodds, dark maroon, shaded purple. 
Anna Keynes, white, tipped with rose. 
Anna Neville, pure white, constant. 
Ardens, brilliant scarlet, (pompon.) 

Autumn Glow, saffron red. 

Bird of Passage, white, tipped with pink. 
Blushing Fifteen, rosy lilac. 

British Triumph, rich crimson. 

Canary, pale yellow. 

Caroline Tetterell, white, tipped with Tilac. 
Celestial, bluish lilac. 

Chairman, buff. 

Champion, fine crimson. 

Chang, yellow, striped with crimson. 

Charles Turner, yellow, edged with crimson. 
Cochineal Rose, (pompon,) new, fine. 
Collosus, yellow, very large. 

Commander, chrome yellow, close center, fine. 
Constance, blush, fine form. 

Copperhead, copper color, large flower. 
Crimson Monarch, tall, free bloomer. 


Dwarf Queen, purple, tipped with white. 
Ebor, chocolate, with dark maroon stripe. 


DAHLIAS. 
Mv collection of Dahlias this season.is much larger and finer than usual. 
below give the leading sorts and most distinct colors. 
ing nearly all of the prize sorts shown in Europe for the past two or three years. 
not given here, as the quantities of each will not warrant doing so. 


| Fanny Purchase, bright yellow. 


| Flamingo, vermilion scarlet. 


Dawn, cream ground, tipped with rosy purple. 


The varieties named 
Besides these I have many others, embrac- 
The names are 
When the selection is left to 
Green plants can be sent by,mail or express in 


Edward Purchase, deep crimson. 
Emily, blush, suffused with rose. 
Emperor, bright claret, tinted purple. 


Firefly, fine scarlet. 


Flossy Gill, light ground, edged with pink- 

Formosa, pale pink, new and desirable. 

Fox Hunter, deep scarlet. 

Galatea, white, striped with purple and maroon. 

Gazelle, clear fawn. 

Gem of the Dwarfs, red, tipped with white. 

Goldfinder, golden yellow. 

Hamlet, Indian red. 

Harriet Tetterell, blush ground, deeply edged 
with dark purple. 

Heroine, light, slightly shaded. 

High Sheriff, very dark, nearly black. 

Hon. Mrs. Wellesley, bluish, purple tipped. 

Immortal, clear yellow. 

Indian Chief, deep crimson, shaded violet. 

James Hunter, golden ground, laced with |, 
orange lake. 

Jennette, red, tipped with white. 

Jenny Deans, orange, strived with purple. 

John Downie, yellow, tipped with red. : 

John Powell, delicate buff. pa 

Julia Wyatt, creamy white, tipped and shaded. “Ck 
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flowering bulbs. 


ek, 


King of Primroses, large,beautiful primrose. 


Lady Derby, blush, purple tip, fine shape. 
“s> Lady Dunmore, side of petal yellow, 
striped crimson, tipped white. 
Lady Elcho, pale yellow ground, edged with 
rosy crimson. 
Lady Jane Ellis, cream ground, es with 
purplish rose. 
Lady Paxton, red, tipped with ie 
Leah, fine shade of orange, tinted with rose. 
Little Gem, buff orange. 
Little Julius, carmine red. 
Little Lina, blush, tipped with violet purple. 
Little Madonna, crimson, tipped with white. 
Little Mistress, very dark. 
Little Model, rosy crimson, light center. 
Little Phillip, creamy buff, edged with lilac. 
Little Virginie, bright rosy purple. 
Lottie Atkins, small flower, white and lilac. 
Mirefield Beauty, fine red, splendid form. 
Miss Kennedy, buff rose striped with,crimson. 
Mr. Dix, crimson scarlet, new and fine. 
Mrs. Brunton, pure white ground, laced deep 
purple. 
Mrs.Dorling,light ground,purplish crimson tip. 
Mrs. Hogg, rose, large flower. 
Mrs. Savory, white, laced with purple lilac. 
Mrs Wyckham, rosy fawn. 
Mulberry, new color. 
Nettie Buckell, light blush, tinted pink. 
One in the Ring, pale ground, edged rosy 
purple. 
Orange Boven, orange scarlet. 
Othello, very dark purple. 
Paradise Williams, clear claret, new and fine. 
Paul of Paisley, lilac. 
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Continued. 


Pearl, pearly white, dwarf. 

Poins de Belge, white. 

Polly Perkins, yellowish buff, tipped with 
white. 

Princess, white, large, full and constant. 


= 


Princess of Wales, blush, slightly edged with 


lilac. 
Purity, pure white. 
Purple Acme. 
Purple Gem, bright purple, good shape. 
Queen of Beauties, pale straw, purple tip. 
Queen of Primroses, primrose yellow. 
Queen of Sports, white and lilac, striped with 
purple. 
Redan, deep buff, fine form and habit. 
Rising Sun, (dwarf bedder,) scarlet. 
Rose of Gold, orange and red, dwarf. 
Rosy Queen, rosy purple. 
Royal Purple, purple, dwarf. 
Royalty, rich golden yellow, dark center. 
Sambo, dark maroon. 
Sinchinke, light ground, tipped with red. 
Sir George Smythe, bright crimson. 
Snowdrift, clear white. 
Snowdrop, pure white, fine habit, free bloomer. 
Sunshine, yellow marked with red. 
Tabby Cat, light, edged and striped with 
crimson. 
Tiffany, light fawn. 
Triton, buff ground, heavily tipped maroon. 
Vedette, soft purple. 
Vesta, white. 
Vice President, orange buff, good and constant. 
White Prince, white, tippe1 with purpte. 
Woman in White, large, white, fine, new. 
Yellow Boy, pure deep yellow, very large. 


TUBEROSE. 


A beautiful, white, wax-like, very sweet-scented, double flower, growing on long stems two 
Plant as soon as the soil is warm. The original 


feet in height, each stem having many flowers, 


bulb will not flower the second time, but the small bulbs or offsets may be saved in a dry, warm 


place, ana planted the next spring for future flowering. 
15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen. 


(Engraving, p. 84.) 


MADEIRA VINE. 


An excellent climber, with beautiful, thick, glossy, light green, almost transparent leaves, 
The flowers are small, borne in racemes, and very sweet- 
It thrives in the house better than any climber, except, perhaps, the Ivy; makes an 
is unsurpassed for baskets, and extremely useful as an out-door 


$1.00 per dozen. 


climbing almost to any desired height. 
scented. 
excellent screen for windows; 


climber, growing very rapidly. 10 cents each ; 


(Engraving, p. 86.) 


TIGRIDIA. 


A beautiful and curious shell-like flower, giving abundance of bloom for a long season. 
small bed of these bulbs is scarcely ever without flowers. 


A 
About eighteen inches in height. 


Tigridia pavonia, red, spotted with crimson. 10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen. (Eng. p. 86.) 


Tigridia conchiflora, yellow and orange, with dark spots. 


t will take two year’s culture to make 


15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen. 


MADEIRA VINE. 1, TIGRIDIA. 2, DICENTRA. - ; 
{ 


HARDY PLANTS, BULBS, &c. 


The following are very desirable Hardy Plants that endure the winter well, and once set, will 
continue to improve for a number of years. They may be increased by dividing the roots. i 


DICENTRA SPECTABILIS. 


A hardy, beautiful plant, with fine gracefully drooping racemes nearly a foot in length, of 
heart-shaped, curious, pinkish flowers, sometimes called Bleeding Heart; 25 cents each. 


LILIES. each. 
The Lilies are becoming so popular and so well known, that a lengthy description will 
not be required. My autumn Chromo for 1871, gives life-like portraits, painted from nature, 
of all the best varieties. The following are recommended. The bulbs are sound and well 
pre:erved for spring planting. 


Lilium auratum, the new magnificent Japan Lily; large and sound bulbs, . . $0 25 to $0 50 
atrosaneuineum, dark red, marbled wath Oranee yi) ee er 
candidum, common white, Dee RS EET gies ns Sept | 20 
Japonicum longiflorum, pure white, trumpet shaped, five inches long, 25 
lancifolium rubrum, red and white, . 25 
Extra large bulbs of Rubrum, 50 
lancifolium album, pure white, . niin eile Sec eens 50 
lancifolium punctatum, pure white, with delicate rosy spots, 1.00 
tigrinum, Tiger Lily, sol Sak has ae RPO cg rea eaten Den Ben a ea a 20 
Thunbergianum grandiflorum, large cluster of dark red flowers, two feet, 75 


I offer to Florists fine seed of the Auratum Lily, saved last season. Price, 50 cents per 
package. Amateurs would not be pleased with it, or be likely to succeed. 


CHINESE PAONIES. : 
The Chinese Pzonies are so valuable on account of their large size, beautiful coloring and y 
<¥4) delightful fragrance, and so entirely hardy and vigorous, that I am anxious all my customers 477% 


} 
ie hould have at least a White and Pin variety. me 
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LILIUM AURATUM. LILIUM LANCiFOLIUM. 


PAONIES — Continued. ace 
Piaraaicmone- ot therbest pink varlehes,: 99.5. 8e feo e hs, a. eps os oh BO 25 
Double White,. .. . 50 
Amabilis grandiflora, siete petals flesh olor. natsle delicate, si eolon iene and a, 50 
BeaveceLancaise outside deep rose, center salmon, <9 22 vite hb. ee ps | 80 
Pir omnrdecpmose. yellow center, marked, with £ed,.c0 JA 5 sy cyesteet we we ew we OO 
‘\ Buyckii, rose, shaded with salmon, .... SD ar EE VTE nah 6 oa. vg Wen ms is OO 
Comte de Paris, purplish rose, full and ie, Werner set, Saat Mer aah iol ap Ns whey age OO 
eee tctonmentt rosveviolet,largejand tmGg.)) fo. ai a ek ee ee es 00 
Duchesse d’Orleans, violet rose,salmon center, . . Ws Be an eo 
|| Elegans, outside petals flesh color, center yellowish ih ee af er Aes ithe Ea Cae piano) 
j Elegantissima, outside petals blush, inside salmon, . ... . WiAah figs tat OM ett oe ae) 
Eaiperala, outside, petals tiesh, center-yellowish,. i204. 600 20.5.. 0. . 2... . 80 
Lilacina plena, pale rose, center fringed with salmon, . . . acoa kee tsa) Vat. Suge eis tao 
Papillionacea, outside petals rose, center yellow, changing to eres ey Pgs ey eee OU 
Plenissima rosea superba, very large and full, deep rose, tinged with sikanor, BM 510.) 
Pomponia, outside petals large, purplish pink, centersalmon, .........1:.. 80 
Peo ear piepush crimson, distinct and fine, Ven. De ee ee 80 
Pulcherrima, rose and salmon, .. . B5 L328 res en NY peewee Uae. 2 8250. 
Reevesi, delicate rose, center petals eee bani ge TUNER OEES) ci 1 he aD 
Rosea mutabilis, deep and pale rose, changeable, dhstine aed ee SR ee ad Ey aU. 
Striata rosea alba, blush, nearly white, inside fringed, with red markings, ...... 450 
Srideaespectesa, pale cose, centerwhitish, large and sweet, .5 ..05. 24... 2. . 80 
Triomphe du Nord, violet rose, shaded with lilac, .... i RS Rae ie OO 
| Vicomtesse de Belleval, blush, center bright salmon, foe cs ORGS Be AT a EOD 
‘= Victoria tricolor, outer PewiissLOse-sceitermelowisi wiite, 1.0. 50). oy We le et 2 OO 


li PAMPAS GRASS, (Gynerium argenteum.) 

This is a most elegant grass, with beautiful feathery heads. In this latitude it is not quite 
hardy, and the plants should be taken up and placed in pits during winter, like the Tritoma. A 
44 pit made by removing the earth for about two feet is useful for all half hardy plants. Set the 
‘@ plants in the pit with the roots in earth, and cover the top with boards or sash. __ In fine weather 
§ give air. Fine roots, from 50 cents to $1.00, according to size. (Engraving, p. 88.) 
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PAMPAS GRASS. TRITOMA UVARIA. 


TRITOMA. 

I have a fine stock of the beautiful 77c/oma uvartia which throws up a strong flower stem, four 
or five feet in height, with a spike of red and yellow flowers, exceedingly striking, called in 
Europe the ved-hot poker. No flower excited so much attention at the State Fairs where I 
exhibited them as these. The Tritoma is nearly hardy in this latitude, being injured in the 
winter only occasionally. For safety we always take the plants up in the aucumn, and place them 
in a cold cellar, covering the roots with earth or sand. A cold-frame or pit will answer just as 
well.. Further South they will do well in the open ground. Fine roots, 50 cents each; per 
dozen, $5.00. ; 

ENGLISH GARDEN PINKS. 

The Pinks are more hardy than the Carnations, and equally beautiful and fragrant. Color 
usually white, with fine colored margin or center. The Pinks always give satisfaction, and should 
be more generally cultivated. Price, 55 cents each; $5.00 per dozen. 

IVY PLANTS: 

For in-door decoration, baskets, etc., the Ivy is unsurpassed. It is nearly hardy in this lati- 

tude. Plants, 25 cents, 50 cents, and $1.00 each, according to size. The last full four feet. 
VIO ES? 

Sweet Violet, the beautiful double, very fragrant Violet, (Vola odorata.) 18 cents each; 

$1.50 per dozen. Perfectly hardy, and flower early in spring. 
CARNALIONS AND? PiCOLEES: 

Fine strong young plants of Carnations and Picotees, of good quality and assorted colors, that 

will bloom the first season, 50 cents each; $5.00 per dozen. 
PERENNIAL PHLOX. 
Strong roots of several fine varieties, 25 cents each; $2.00 per dozen. Flower abundantly 


latter part of summer. 


DAISY. 
Plants of fine double, white and red, 20 cents. Blooms well in spring and autumn. 
PAIN SWE s 
Plants of best varieties, 15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen. Choice plants, and colors assorted. 
HOLLYHOCK. 


Good plants of last season’s growth, 50 cents each; $5.00 per dozen. Will bloom first season. 
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THE VEGETABLE DEPARTMENT of my Catalogue affords me increased pleasure each year, 
because annual experiments on my own grounds, and better acquaintance with the vegetables and 
vegetable growers of Europe and America, enable me to make each volume more reliable than its 
predecessor. My travels in Europe, the past summer, afforded abundant sources of information, 
which, I flatter myself, I was not slow to improve. Everything new that proves valuable is added, 
while all things unworthy are discarded as soon as their character is ascertained. All possible 
pains have been taken in growing and importing to secure the greatest possible purity, while the 
vegetating properties ave rested before packing, and no seeds will be permitted to leave my 
establishment that will not grow with fair treatment. Jam at present growing a portion of 
the Vegetable Seeds I sell, but not all. Having taken the greatest possible pains to grow and 
obtain Vegetable Seeds of entire purity, I feel certain my customers will be well served, though 
I must admit that a good deal remains to be learned and done by the growers of Vegetable Seeds 
before they will take rank with Flower Seeds for excellence and purity. 


No half ounces made, except where noted; and no half packages in any case. 


ASPARAGUS. pkt. cts. 
This, now popular vegetable, is a native of the salt marshes of Europe and Asia. The 
seed may be sown either in the spring or autumn, in drills, about one inch deep, and the 
rows wide enough apart to admit of hoeing—about a foot. An ounce of seed is sufficient for 

a drill fifty feet in length. Keep the soil mellow and free from weeds during the summer, 

and in the fall or succeeding spring the plants may, be set out in beds, about a foot apart each 

way. ‘The beds should be narrow, so as to permit of cutting to the center without stepping 

upon them. The plants may be allowed to remain in the seed-bed until two years old. Be- 

fore winter sets in, cover the beds with about four inches of manure. A good many varieties 

are advertised, with but little difference. Salt is an excellent manure for Asparagus, and an 

efficient assistant to the cultivator, keeping down the weeds with very little labor. When 

grown in large quantities, Asparagus may be planted one foot apart in the rows, and the rows 
three feet apart, for horse culture. Cut for use the second year after planting. 

Asparagus, Grayson’s Giant, the best English sort; per Ib., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, . 5 
Conover’s Colossal, new, large, and of rapid growth; per lb., $3.00; 0z., 30 cents, 
Giant, Ulm, a popular German variety, large and superior; lb., $1.50; oz., 15 cents, 

For prices of Asparagus roots see last pages. 
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ASPARAGUS. DWARF BEAN. : RUNNING BEAN. 


BEAN. 


Beans like a dry and rather light soil, though they will do well in any garden soil if not 
set out too early in the spring. Nothing is gained by planting until the ground is tolerably 
dry and warm. The Dwarf varieties grow from twelve to eighteen inches in height, need no 
support, and are planted either in drills or hills. The drills should be not less than a foot 
apart, two inches deep, and the seed set in the drills from two to three inches apart. The 
usual method in hills is to allow about four plants to a hill, and the hills two by three feet 
apart. Rows are best for the garden. A quart of ordinary sized Beans is about fifteen hun- 
dred, and will sow two bundred and fifty feet of rows, or one hundred and fifty hills. 
Hoe well, but only when dry. Running Beans are generally less hardy than the Dwarfs. 
The usual way of planting is in hills, about three feet apart, with the pole in the center of 
the hill. A very good way is to grow the running varieties in drills, using the tallest pea 
brush that can be secured conveniently. When the plants reach the top of the brush, pinch 
oft the ends. The effect will be to cause greater fruitfulness below. In a stiff soil, especially, 
the Lima comes up better if planted carefully with the eye down, the hill a little elevated. 


Dwarf or Snap Bean— Early Rachel, the earliest, and very hardy; desirable as a 
Stung Beanisper pit, 20 cents. (Masravine- tess) eet eee 
Early Valentine, very early and tender for String Beans; per pint, 25 cents.  (En- 
Sraving, HOS.) ene ake os ee ear ee ee Tend are 
Early China, early, tender for String Beans and good for shelling; per pint, 25 cts. 
(Enoraving; fos 3 5) 5 eT oo. tons. Ces) Sena me ee ee 
Early Mohawk, a hardy, productive, and excellent String Bean; a week later than 
the above varieties; per pint, 25 cents. (Engraving, fig. 4.) ee See 
Wax or Butter, a scarce and yet popular variety wherever known; early; the pods 
a waxy yellow, solid, very tender, and almost transparent, stringless; seeds black 
when ripe; per pint, 35 cents. (Engraving, fig. 13.) Mc em is ee 
Refugee, hardy, abundant bearer, flesh thick and tender; one of the very best for 
pickling, on account of its thick flesh; not very early; will produce pods nt for 
eating in about eight weeks from planting; per pint, 25 cents. (Eng. fig. 2.) . 
White Wax, a foreign variety, much over-praised by seedsmen in Europe and 
America. The pods somewhat resemble the black-seeded Wax or Butter variety, 
but are not as tender. It does pretty well for shelling. Per pint, 35 cents, . 
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BEETS. 

| BEAN — Continued. pkt. cts. 
Dwarf or Snap Bean — White Kidney or Royal Dwarf, one of the very best for 

shelling, either green or dry; per pint, 25 cents. (Engraving, fig 6, p. 90.) . 10 
White Marrowfat, clear white, large, almost round, fair as a String Bean, and first 

class for use shelled, either green or dry; per pint, 25 cents. (Eng. fig. 7, p. 90.) 10 
Running Beans—London Horticultural or Speckled Cranberry, a hardy, productive, 
round, speckled Bean, tender for Snap Beans, and excellent either green or dry; 

LemP Mid CCniSo-|(ENoTaAWinG. fig, p.s90). re) 2 ei et Gop gis cee eee LO 
Concord Pole, a most desirable Bean, and the best substitute for the Lima, where 

this variety does not succeed ; per pint, 40 cents. (Engraving, fig. 11,p.90.). 15 
Large Lima, the most buttery and delicious Bean grown. Plant in a warm, sandy 

} soil, if possible, not too early; per pint, 40 cents. (Engraving, fig. 10, p. 90) 15 
Giant Wax, a new variety with thick, fleshy, creamy yellow, waxy looking pods; 
very tender and excellent as a Snap Bean; productive, keeping in bearing a very 

long time; seeds red; rather tender; per pint, 75 cents. (Eng. fig. 12, p. 90.) 25 


JERI DIN 


The Beet is a favorite vegetable, and is exceedingly valuable, being in use almost from 

the time the seed-leaf appears above ground until we are looking for its appearance the next 

| year. ‘Treated like Spinach, the Beet is unequaled, and can be used in this way until the 

roots are large enough for cutting up. To preserve the roots in fine condition during the 

winter, take them up carefully before hard frosts, and pack them in a cool cellar, and cover 

_ them with earth. For spring use they may be pitted in the ground. The seed will germinate 

more surely and rapidly if put in warm water and allowed to soak for twenty-four hours. 

The soil should be rich, mellow and deep. Plant in drills, about two inches deep, and the 

f rows about twelve or fifteen inches apart. The plants may be thinned out and used as 

necessary from the time they are two inches in height, finally leaving the plants in the rows 

‘ about six inches apart. Set the seeds in the drills about an inch apart. An ounce of seed 
“4 will sow about seventy-five feet of drill, and five pounds are sufficient for an acre. 
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piesa BEET — Continued. 2 
aE G Beet, Extra Early Bassano, an early, good Beet, tender and juicy; flesh of fe 
white and rose; grows to a good size; when sown late, it keeps well in GS 
the winter, and by some is preferred over all others for a winter Beet. pkt. cts. On 
(Engraving, fig) 4; "p. 31.) Per lb: SIO) per oz.,"15, centsys 7s ke, ok 
Early Blood Tear, turnip-shaped, smooth, tender and good; about tendays after © 4 
Bassano (Engraving, fig. 2, p. 91.) Per lb., $1.00; per oz.,15 cents, . . . 107\ 
Dewing’s Turnip, a good red, but not dark, Turnip Beet, about a week earlier than /) 
Blood Turnip; smooth skin and small top. and growing much above ground. ( 
Flesh tender and delicate, but not very solid; good for spring and summer use. \i 
(Engraving, fig. 5, p:91.) “Perdb., $1505 per.oz., lo centss) ee 10 
Egyptian Blood Turnip, a very early ese and desirable on this elena 
When first introduced it proved very variable, but for the past year or two has 
been more reliable. Not as productive as the other Turnip Beets; oz.,25 cents, lo 
Early Yellow Turnip, a variety of the Blood Turnip Leet, differing mainly in 


| 
color, the roots are bright yellow, as are also the leaf stems and nerves; a good 
early Beets gper Ib: $icoOet per ozs, Torcents, = 3. tree 10 
Henderson’s Pine Appia compact, SHore topped variety; roots medina Bred ba 
of a deep crimson; much liked here by gardeners and amateurs. (Engraving, 
fig. 3, p. 91.) Per Ib, $2:003"pertoz-. 2) Cents, an 2 Bo er ee ma 
Long Blood Red, a ‘ORIN winter sort; long, smooth, ‘eed le “Snes and ten- 
der. (Engraving, fig. 7, p. 91.) per Ib., $1.00; per oz., 15 ene Pe cia Oa 
Imperial Sugar, the sweetest Sugar Beet, said to contain 17 per cent. of sugar; per 
Ib-, $1,00);, per oz.,. locemtsye "2 scr. hk ae ea ee | 
Carter’s St. Osyth, new and excellent; per Ib., $2.50; per oz., 25 cents,. . . . 15 ; 


Swiss Chard, a variety cultivated for the leaf stalks, which are served up like Aspar- : 
agus. The young leaves are treated as Spinach. Some of my customers r 
say, recommend the Swiss Chard as delicious -— superior to Asparagus, and 
lasting longer. They will bear cutting often. (Engraving, p. 93.) 

Large Ribbed Scarlet Brazilian, per lb., $1.25; peroz., lo cents,. ... 10 | 
Large Ribbed Yellow Brazilian, per lb., $1.25; per oz.,15cents,. ... 10 = [& 


Large Ribbed Silver, per lb., $1.25; per oz., 15 cl ae oe = 10 
Beck’s Improved Sea Kale, a variety ai Beet wrth Decent and endl less, 
becoming very popular in Europe for cooking as “greens”; 0z.,40 cents,. . . 28 
Mangel Wurtzel, Long Red, for cattle. Gea bee fig. Up Gls), SPerlbeaio 
Cents epemOZye ae | eee wo 


Carter’s Mammoth ene Red, af very anes size aml peed gqhalli. I saw 
it on exhibition in Europe, last season, some three feet in length and of 


great weights per Ibi; 90! cents: spervozsye ee) sats ee 
Longs Yellow, torcattle; per lb. s7a (cents pemcza. 9 0 ee Oe 
Olive-Shaped ‘Red, large, for cattle; per Ib:, (oa cents; peroz, = = 2). -)) 10 
Carter’s Improved Orange Globe, the very best round Mangel grown. (En- 

praving, fig716; ps dis) 9s erlb.5 YOlcents 7 Spemioz.sy tn ecree an oe 


BORECOLE, or KALE. 


The Kales are not very much grown in this country, though favorites in Europe, and 
every year are becoming better known here. In the neighborhood of New York and other 
large cities, some varieties, especially that known as German Greens, are grown somewhat 
largely for market. (Engraving, p. 95.) 


Borecole, Dwarf German Greens, or Sprouts, bluish green, resembling Ruta Baga tops, 
and of fine flavor. The plan is to sow in rows, about a foot apart, in ee ae 


and gather in early spring, like Spinach PELIOZ.. VarcentS, go. me : 5 
Purple Kale, like the Scotch Gi except in color, and will endure more soa: per 4, 
Ora ni a LS Cae een smalls 


Green Curled, or Scot ch Rails “diy ae in habit, — 7 spending. nicely curled, 
and bright green. Treat like Cabbage. Very hardy, and may be cut from the 
open ground all the early part of winter. Frost improves it; per oz., 25 cents, 


BORECOLE. 


BORECOLE, or KALE — Continued. pkt. cts. 


Borecole, Cottagers’ Kale, the favorite English variety, dwarfin habit, and most beautifully , 
curled. Hardy. Treatment as for Cabbage, except that it should remain in the 


ground until needed for use; per oz., 25 cents, ... . ae 10 
Carter’s Improved Sacchi nee Kale, a number of very nen varieties, very Wee 
tiful both in form and color, much used in Europe for ornamental purposes; per J 
DE), AC wee ES Parent Sih Aa cia as, inte ea at i Se 15 4 
BROCOLI. 


Brocoli is very much like Cauliflower; as a general thing, somewhat coarser in appear- 
ance and flavor. It is also more hardy; and this is of great advantage in latitudes where the 
winters are mild, as there Brocoli can be left out, and may be cut as fast as it heads during bY, 
the winter. Here, it would have to be taken up and placed in the cellar or pit. Treat- : 
ment as for Cauliflower. 

Brocoli, Purple Cape, one of the hardiest and most popular varieties, and the most cer- 
tain to form a good head; the earliest of the purple varieties; per oz., 75 cents, 20 
Walcheren, comparatively new, and so much resembling the @ alien that the 


difference is hardly perceptible; creamy white; per oz., $1.50, ..... asp) |) 
Southampton, fine, hardy, large, yellow variety — one of fe old popular sorts, tie 
Poeemanto OULD UY; etc. Dem OZ4 OU CENtS;: 8h . ae ee oe oes 10 
BRUSSELS {SPROUTS. 
A valuable member of the Cabbage family, giving a great number of little heads on the 
main stalk, as shown in the engraving. The stem sometimes grows more than four feet in 3 
height. These small heads are very tender and delicate in flavor late in the fall, or they 7 
can be kept in the cellar for winter use. Culture, same as for Cabbage. 
PESISSE ISS PeOuES, per lb;, 62.253 -per.oz;, 20 Cents, 2. Pe. ek Se ee 5 ; 
. CABBAGE. E 


\ The Cabbage requires a deep, rich soil and thorough working. If these requirements are \" 
3 met and good seed obtained, there is no difficulty in obtaining fine, solid heads. For early 
i, use, the plants should be started in a hot-bed or cold-frame; but seed for winter Cabbage d 
should be sown ina seed-bed, early in the spring. Some varieties seem to do best if the seed bf 
} is sown in the hills where they are to remain; and this is particularly the case with the Mar- : 


#4) blehead varieties. Sow two or three seeds where each plant is desired, and then pull up all : 
t but the strongest. The large varieties require to be planted about three feet apart; the small, 
early sorts, from a foot to eighteen inches. Always give Cabbage a deep, rich soil, and keep Yi; 
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CABBAGE. 


CABBAGE — Continued. pkt. 
it mellow. For early winter use, store a few in a cool cellar. The main crop will be better 
kept out of doors, set in a trench closely, head down, and covered with straw, and a little 
earth over all. For very early summer Cabbage, it is well to sow seed in September, in a 
cold-frame, and the plants will be strong in November. Protect them by covering the frame 
during winter, giving plenty of air. Set out as early as possible in the spring. 
Cabbage, Early Dwarf York, small, very early; lb., $2.00; oz., 20 cents. (Eng. fig. 2.) 
Large York, larger than above, round head; good summer and fall sort; per lb., 

G2 O05 perozs ZOicentsst. eas Bi ee ee oe ea a 
Wheeler’s Imperial. This is one of the best early varieties we have ever tried. 
Every plant heads if it has but half a chance; per lb., $2.50; per oz., 25 cents, 
Little Pixie, very early, small, and of delicate flavor; per lb., $2.50; oz., 25 cents, 
Early Wakefield, (American seed,) the great favorite with market gardeners for 
the New York market; the earliest, and sure to head. The seed is true and the 
best; per oz., 75 cents; per half oz., 45 cents. (Engraving, fig. 3.).. . 
Fearnaught, a new early English Cabbage, claimed to be the earliest known; per 
Ib:,- $3:50's perO7:, (85 Cemisy: AMY oo Ok: Oe hea eed ae) ee 
Enfield Market, large, compact head; early and superior; Ib., $2.50; ez., 25 cents, 
Large French Oxheart, a fine heart-shaped Cabbage, coming in use after Zarly 
York, and other of the earlier sorts; very tender and fine flavored, and heads 
freely; per lb., $3.50; per oz., 85 cents, . Se PEEL See hee hal eee ee 
Sugar-loaf, a very good early variety, with a conical or sugar-loaf shaped head; 
a great favorite with many; per lb., $2.50; peroz., 25 cents, ...°. .... . 
Winningstadt, a fine tender variety, sugar-loaf in form; one of the best summer 
sorts; if sown late, good for fall or even winter; per lb., $4.00; 0z., 40 cents, . 
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4, CAULIFLOWER. 


CABBAGE —. Continued, 
Cabbage, Early Schweinfurth, an early Cabbage, for summer and autumn use, and of 


\ large size, but not solid; per oz., $1.25; perhalfoz.,75cenis. (Eng. fig. 1.) 
3 Filderkraut. This is domparatively new, but has become the gereial “ crout,” 
Ni “ kraut” of Germany. I import the seed directly fyom Stuicga:-, where it oe 


ated, at the request of some of my German customers; lb., $3.J0; oz., ~U cents. 

ii (Engraving, fig. 1, p. 94.) AO hie Ste Ma Eee Lay 

it Erfurt Large White, large; excellent; per lb., $5.00; per oz., 40 cents, 

Stone Mason Marblehead, a large, solid, tender and excellent free-heading winter 
Cabbage; per lb., $5.00; per oz.,40 cents. (Engraving, fig. 3.) . 

Marblehead Mammoth, an peccliene very large winter Cabbage; heads feos 
and with good soil will grow to an enormous size; per 0z., 50 cents. (Eng. fig. 2.) 

Robinson’s Champion. This is one of the leraest Gunnaces grown, and of good 
quality for so largea growth. It sometimes weighs 60 pounds; lb., $2; oz., 20 cts., 

Large Late Drumhead, a very superior drumhead variety, grown from choice 


heads; per lb., $4.00; per oz., 40 cents,. .. . 
Premium Flat Dutch, heads yell and lees over Anak, na “ith. $4. 00; nea OL; 
40 cents. (Engraving, fig. 5,p.94.) .... 


Large Flat Dutch, good for fall or winter crop, Peco arsine the mmnteaal per 
Ib., $2.00; per oz., 20 cents, 

Flat Brinewick Drumhead, fine, fate. nee Ib. , BA. 00; par OZ; ., 40 ane, 

Drumhead Savoy, one of the very eee winter Canuases: per Ib. , $2.00; per oz., 
20 cents. (Engraving, fig. 4, p. 94.) . 

Dwarf Green Curled Savoy, heads anal andl ned leoeey very feasts andl excel: 
lent; plants may be set eighteen inches apart; per lb., $2.00; ; per oz., 20 cents, 

Early Dwarf Ulm Savoy, heads round and very solid, and of fine quality ; forms 
its heads very early; per lb., $3.00; per oz., 30 cents, 

Chappell’s Red Pickling, new, of Piehtes eolon and more true 6 the: lind ha 
any other variety of red or pickling Cabbage; per lb., $6.00; per oz., 50 cents, . 


’ 
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— Cabbage, Large Late blocd Red, pure; for ewe ; per 1b: B225- 2) 
ta, per oz., 20 cents, D 
= ah Dee 5 
(a Early Blood Red, early peaesiens cil sonra ane a ee Cpe Ge sown 
aL quite late in the open ground; per lb., $2.50; peroz.,25 cents, .... 10 
a/h—N 
CAULIFLOWER. 


CABBAGE — Continued. 


The most delicate and delicious of all the Cabbage family, and requiring the same culture 
and treatment; but, being more delicate, the good culture and richness of soil recommended 


| for Cabbage are absolutely necessary for Cauliflower. Gardeners often sow seed in autumn 


— 
= A oaiah Deven, ois 


for early Cauliflower, and keep the plants over in frames; but by sowing the early varieties in 
the spring, in a hot-bed or vold-frame, or even in an open border, they can be obtained in 
pretty good season. They :equire a deep, very rich soil, and the earth should be drawn well 
toward the stem, especially late in the season, when the flowers are about to form. For late 
Cauliflower, sow the seed in a cool, moist place, on the north side of a building or tight fence, 
and they will not be troubled with the little black beetle, so destructive to everything of the 
Cabbage tribe when young. The flower buds form a solid mass, of great beauty and delicacy, 
sometimes called the * curd,”’ on account of its resemblance to the curd as prepared for cheese 
making. Its appearance we have attempted to show in the engraving, page 95. In the 
autumn, plants which have not formed the “ flower,” or “ curd,”’ may be taken up and placea 
in a light cellar, with earth at the roots, and they will generally form good heads for winter use. 


Cauliflower, Early Paris, early and fine; short stalk, white head; per oz., oe half 

oz., $1.20, ers 

Erfurt Large Early White, a eee an erection: ery Caunaower: — OZ., 
$2.50)-* per half oz., $1.50; 2... , 

Erfurt Earliest Shen the earliest ee aout now w Ach p pure w white curd; Vie 
best and surest to head, so acknowledged by the best sor es of Europe; per 
0z., $3.00; per half oz., $1.80, 

New ete a new French variety, reprecentedie as nee andl very early, andl 3 in 
every way superior; per oz., $3.00; per half oz., $1. 80, . 

Early London, a well known aad valuable variety; oz., $1.50; half oz., 90. cents, 


Lenormand’s, one of the largest and hardiest of the Cauliflowers; very fine; per ~ 


oz., $2.00; per half oz., $1.20, . 3 VE 2 Se Page cs a 
Lenormand’s Short-Stemmed, new; extra fine; per oz., $3.00; half oz., $1.80, 
Large Asiatic, a fine, large, late eee one of the best large sorts; per oz., $1.00; 

per half oz., 6U cents, . : 5 ae A ee ee 
Stadtholder, a ‘bs ge German v Maa 3; very tee heed had ane fey ror; per oz., $1.00; 

per half oz., 60 cents, . 

Walcheren, a very fey variety, acl by smerny pescdercd the bee en 02., se 00; 

per half oz., 60 cents, . 

Carter’s Dwarf Mammoth, sly, aarti eoepact ged Mardy ae OZs $1.50; oe 
half oz., 80 cents, 


CARROT. 


The Carrot should always be furnished with a good, deep, rich soil, and as free from 
stones dnd lumps as possible. It is waste of time and labor to try to grow roots of any kind 
on a poor or unprepared soil. Seed shou:d be got in early, so as to have the benefit of a 
portion of the spring rains. Sow in drills about an inch deep; the drills about a foot apart; 
and at thinning, the plants should be left at from four to five inches apart in the rows, accord- 
ing to kind. The Short Horn may be allowed to grow very thickly, almost in clusters. To 
keep the roots nice for table use, place them in sand in the cellar; but for feeding, they ‘will 
keep well in a cellar, without covering, or buried in the ground. An ounce of seed will sow 
about one hundred feet of drill, and two pounds is the usual quantity per acre. 

Carrot, Early Very Short Scarlet, the most desirable for forcing, and much prized in 
Europe for soups. (Engraving, fig. 5, p. 97.) Per lb., $2.50; per oz., 25 cents, 
Early French Short Horn, small; yet for table; preferred by some for all pur- 


poses, even for stock; per lb., $2.25; peroz.,20cents. (Engraving, fig. 3, p. 97.) 
y Sy ay & 
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CARROT — Continued. pkt. cts. 


Carrot, Half Long Scarlet Stump Rooted, larger than Short Horn, and a desirable 
table variety. (Engraving, fig. 6.) Per Ib., $1.50; per oz., 15 cents, : 
Half Long Scarlet, a very desirable Carrot either for eine or Gerding. strat and 
productive. (Engraving, fig. 8.) Per Ib., $1.50; per oz., 15 cents, 
Long Orange, per lb., $1.25; per oz., 15 cents. (Engraving, fig. 1.) 
Altringham, selected; red; fine; lb., $1.25; 0z.,15 cents. (Engraving, fig. 7.) . 
Large Orange Belgian Green-Top, rich, fine for feeding; per lb., $1.25; per oz., 
15 cents. (Engraving, fig. 2.) : 
Long White Belgian Green-Top, fine er eatlee nee Ib., $1. OB; aa OZ. Rs os 
(Engraving, fig. 4.) . 


6 


CELERY. 
To obtain good Celery, it is necessary that the plants should be strong and well grown. 


Sow the seeds in a hot-bed, or cold-frame. When the plants are about three inches in height, 


i} transplant to a nicely prepared bed in the border, setting them about four or five inches apart. 


When some eight inches high, and good stocky plants, set them in the trenches — about the 
middle of July is early enough. Too many make trenches by digging out the top soil, and 
only putting a few inches of mold at the bottom, and never obtain good Celery. The trenches 
should contain at least eighteen inches of good soil and well rotted manure, in about equal 
portions. Take off all suckers and straggling leaves at the time of transplanting. Earth up 
a little during the summer, keeping the leaf-stalks close together, so that the soil cannot get 
between them; and during September and October, earth up well for blanching. Those who 
grow Celery for market extensively do not use trenches, but make the soil deep and rich, and 
plant in rows, earthing up with the plow. Take up the plants late in the fall, just before 
winter sets in. A little may be placed in the cellar, covered with sand or earth, for imme- 
diate use. The best way of keeping is to dig a trench about a foot wide, deep enough to 
stand the stalks of Celery erect, leaving the tops a foot below the surface. Place them in this 
trench, without crowding; then cover with boards and plenty of leaves and straw. This can 
be opened at any time during the winter, commencing at one end, and removing enough to 
the cellar to last a week or ten days. (Engraving, fig. 3, p. 98.) 
Celery, Turner’s Incomparable Dwarf White, one of the very best varieties, growing 
stout, crisp, and of exceedingly fine nutty flavor; per oz., 80 cents, : 
Cole’s Crystal New White, dwarf, solid, crisp, “ind good flavor; per oz., 30 ae 
Lion’s Paw, fine, large, white; per oz., 50 cents, 
Goodwin’s White, very fine, solid; per oz., 30 cents, 
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CORN AND CELERY. 


hs ° CELERY — Continued. pkt. cts. 


Celery, Sandringham Dwarf White, a new variety, gaining much popularity in Europe; 
yA produced by the gardener to the Prince of Wales; solid, crisp, and of fine flavor; 
\ PCHIOL -PUOOA ihe Gata eam eee Oe new et De eee ee 
i Boston Market, of low growth, somewhat branching, white, crisp, and a favorite of 
the market gardeners in the vicinity of Boston; per oz., 50 cents, pa eae 
Sealey’s Leviathan, white, very large and solid, unsurpassed in flavor; oz., 39 cts., 
Brighton Hero, new; very fine pink; per oz., 30 cents, es suai tao ay 5 
Laing’s Mammoth Red, fine flavor, large; excellent keeper; per oz., 30 cents, . 
: Ivery’s Nonsuch, fine, new red variety; per oz., 80 cents, ae Ee eee 
Carter’s Incomparable Dwarf Dark Crimson. Like Zurner’s Incomparable 
Dwarf White in everything but color, being of a fine crimson; oz., 40 cents, 
Turnip-Rooted, (Celeriac,) forming turnip-shaped bulbs, of Celery flavor; oz., 50. 
Seed for Flavoring. This is seed too old for vegetation, but excellent for pickles, 
flavoring, etc.; per lb., $1.20; per oz., 
CHICORY. 
| This is the best substitute for Coffee. Should be planted in the spring, like Carrots, and 
receive the same culture. In the autumn the roots may be taken up, washed clean, cut up 
and well dried, and afterwards roasted and ground like Coffee. This is the article used 
mainly for the best Dandelion Coffee, and is largely imported from Europe, while we can 
grow it here as easily as Carrots. Sow the seed as early as possible in the spring, in rows, 
about fifteen inches apart. When the plants are an inch or two in height, thin out to about 
six inches apart in the rows. An ounce will sow about cne hundred and fifty feet of drill; 
from two to three pounds to the acre. It is so hardy and so well adapted to our climate that 
it is very likely to become a weed. 
Chicory, Large-Rooted Long Magdeburg, per lb., $1.00; per oz., 


CORN. 

The varieties of Sweet Corn I offer are the finest grown, and great pains have been taken 
| to secure entire purity. After years of trial, I am satisfied that the following list embraces all 
-2t}) that can be desired, from the very earliest to the latest. Those who wish to plant largely 
“A for market, I can supply by the bushel. 
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CORN — Continued. pkt. eel ae 
‘Corn, Early Minnesota, by far the best very ear/y Sweet Corn we have ever tried. AS pr 
Plant rather dwarf, ears fine for so early a eg and of good quality; per at \ 
pint, 30 cents. (Engraving, fig. 1, p. 98. Nes 10 Jw; | 
Russel’s Prolific, a very superior sane variety. It i is the Periece ve st Aes Sw eet » k 
Corn. Ears eight to ten inches in length; per pint, 30 cents (Eng. fig. 5,p.98) 10 : 
Crosby’s Early, nearly as early as Russel’s Prolific, ears about as long, or a little 
longer, very thick, having from twelve to sixteen rows. A very desirable Corn y) 
for the private garden and for market, like the old ee but earlier; per put, ' 
2prcents. (Engraving, fig, 25p. 98.) ...; ” 10 F 
Early Eight-Rowed Sugar, Foti Grime the pean’ in time ti meunicr excel i 
lent; ears about nine inches long and very fine; per pint, 25 cents,. . . 10 q 
Stowell’s Evergreen, late; very select and pure; pint, 2 cts. (Eng. fig. 4, 4 08, NN) . 
‘ New Branching, a new variety of Sweet Corn, very much praised for its Saenger: } 
ness. Its friends claimed it would produce from three to five ears on each stalk. 
It may de this South, where the seasons are long, but in the North it is neither 
productive nor desirable; per pint, 25 cents, . . .. Bf cs, Neamt) Ue 
Joint Popping Corn. A new and very productive Bhai Comm growing very | 
tall, and bearing an ear at each of the main joints, but, like the preceding, 
requiring a long season; per pint, 50 cents. (Engraving, fig. 6, p.98.) . . . 265 
EeautisecaMene WIG <mper pility ZomGents,e.. LORE cee sw wy ee ee ew 10 . 
CORN SALAD. 
A favorite salad plant in Europe, and very hardy. Sown in August and protected with a 
| few leaves during the winter, it can be gathered in the spring very early. Sownin April, it . y 
is soon in use. The leaves are sometimes boiled and served as Spinach. 
meer een ialece peal per O72) COCs, o).  Sn saves ee se te we OY 
CRESS, (Pepper-grass.) be 
The Cresses are excellent and healthful salad plants, of a pungent taste, and are much { 
prized. They are often mixed with Lettuce and other salad plants. Sow the seeds thickly \\ 
in a hot-bed, or, later in the season, in a warm spot in the garden, : 
Cress,.Fine Curled, superior; will bear cutting several times; per oz., 10 cents,. . . . 5 if 
Plain-Leaved, tender and delicate, fine for salad; peroz., 10 cents, ...... 5 ri 
Broad-Leaved Garden, sometimes used for soups; per oz., 10 cents, Sigics 5 E 
Australian, new; leaves delicate green; flavor mild and fine; per oz., 10 cents, . 5 
Perennial American, resembles the Water Cress; may be cut through the season ; 
per oz., 20 cents,. . . . . va opt agate ; 10 
Water, does pretty well in snl nee ne, but better on the eae of rome in 
SEP OMNIUC Ieee pIST Zs, 4 OPCEMIS, nn Aa Used wet a Nisus ok wt Ses woe > eer ey O 
CUCUMBER. 
The hardiest varieties—in fact, all the American or common sorts—will produce a medium 
4) and late crop, if the seed is sown in the open ground in well prepared hills, as soon as the soil 
| becomes sufficiently warm. In this latitude it is useless to plant in the open ground until i 
§ nearly the first of June. Make rich hills of well rotted manure, two feet in diameter—a large ut 
shovelful of manure, at least, to each hill—and plant a dozen or more seeds, covering half an 
7 inch deep. When all danger from insects is over, pull up all but three or four of the strong- 
j est plants. The middle of June is early enough to plant for pickling. Make the hills about : 
4 six feet apart. For early Cucumbers, the hot-bed is necessary; but the simplest and surest 
way to produce a tolerably early crop of the best kinds is, where it is designed to place a hill, : 
»| dig a hole about eighteen inches deep and three feet across; into this put a barrow of fresh | 
@ manure, and cover with six inches of earth; in the center of this plant the seed, and cover 
' with a small box-like frame, on the top of which place a couple of lights of glass. When the 
t plants grow, keep the earth drawn up to the stems. Water, and give air as needed; and if 
sf, the sun appears too strong, give the glass a coat of whitewash. By the time the plants fill the G f 
‘frame, it will be warm enough to let them out, and the box can be removed; but if it should LE}, 
AN continue cold, raise the box by setting a block under each corner, and let the plants run 
W NV a 2 ng’ 
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CUCUMBERS. 


CUCU MBER — Continued. pkt. 


under. The Fourth of July is the time we always remove the boxes or frames. Always pick 
the fruit as soon as large enough, as allowing any to remain to ripen injures the fruiting of 
the vine. One pound of seed is sufficient for an acre. 
Cucumber, Early Russian, very early, hardy and productive, small, aes in pairs; 
per lb., $2.50; per oz., 25 cents. (Engraving, fig. 6.) . 
Early Green Cluster, next in earliness to the Russian ; srl aide # in gases. 
productive; per Ib., $1.50; per oz., 15 cents. (Engraving, fig. 2.) ..... 
Early Frame, a good variety for pickling and table, of meditim size; per lb., $1.50;. 
per oz., 15 cents. (Engraving, fig.1.)- .. . . 
Early White Spine, an excellent variety for table; very a eae. a ey pee: 
a favorite with market growers, and called “ New York Market - per Ib., $1.50; 


per oz., 15 cents. (Engraving, fig. 5.) .. . eee Se 5 
Improved Long Green, a very Fine long fruit of ereclient smelters per lb., $2.00; 

per oz., 25 cents. (Engraving, fig. a Stay wie ORES, URS ooh SN ee me ee 
The following are splendid foreign varieties, represented by the large fruit in the engraving 
figure 3. They differ a little in form, but have the same general appearance. They are 
mostly what are called frame varieties, because they are cultivated in frames, under glass, 

or in houses. The first five varieties are the hardiest, and will do well if coaxed a little 

early in the season, under boxes covered with glass. We have grown excellent crops of 

Long Green Southgate with ordinary garden culture, without any frame. 

Cucumber, Long Green Southgate, one of the finest old English varieties, pretty hardy, 15 
Chinese Long Green, long, productive and hardy, A ee We te eS 
Stockwood, fine, hardy, standard sort; every way superior, ......... 15 
Wood’s Long Ridge, a fine hardy variety, 15 
Bedfordshire Surprise, hardy and excellent, 15 
Roman Emperor, fine long fruit, ..... 25 
Gladiator, fine, large, 25 
Glory of Arnstadt, seagate, 25 
Lord Kenyon’s Favorite, a very fine, eeue black- sired) Enelish x variety, 25 
Cuthill’s Highland Mary, very superior and productive; hardy; fine for fesse. 25 


Sion House Improved, fine; constant; good bearer; one of the best English sorts, 25 


Mills’ Jewess, 
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CUCU MBER — Continued. pkt. cts. 


Cucumber, Victory of Bath, new and splendid, 
Godfrey’s Black Spine, new, long and excellent, 
Sir Colin Campbell, fine; large; black spined, . 
EGG PLANT. 


A tender plant, requiring starting in the hot-bed pretty early to mature its fruit in the, 


Northern States. The seed may be sown with Tomato seed; but more care is necessary at 
transplanting, to prevent the plants being chilled by the change, as they scarcely ever fully 
recover. Hand-glasses are useful for covering at the time of transplanting. Those who have 
no hot-bed can sow a few seeds in boxes in the house. There are various modes of cooking, 
but the most common is to cut in slices, parboil, and then fry in batter. 

Egg Plant, Early Long Purple, eight or nine inches long, ea Pre per oz., 40 cts., 
Round Purple, medium size; per oz., 50 cents, SEA rie EN sae: 
Improved New York Buric. very large a and fine ; the Bee: per oz., 60, cents, 
Striped, fine-fruit and beautiful, 4 REM MO eH oe ARR ve 

KOHL RABI. 


Intermediate between the Cabbage and the Turnip we have this singular vegetable. The 
stem, just above the surface of the ground, swells into a bulb something like a Turnip, as 
shown in the engraving, fig. 6, p.102. Above this are the leaves, somewhat resembling those 
of the Ruta Baga. The bulbs are served like Turnips, and are very delicate and tender when 
young, possessing the flavor of both Turnip and Cabbage, to some extent. In Europe they 
are extensively grown for stock, and are thought to keep better than the Turnip, and impart no 
unpleasant taste to the milk. Seed should be sown, for a general crop, in May or June, like 


‘Turnip seed, in drills; or they may be transplanted like Cabbage. To raise a few for the 


table, it is not best to sow until the middle of June. 


Kohl Rabi. Large Barly Purple, beautiful purple; tender, and excellent for the table; 

per lb., $2.25; per oz., 20 cents, : : 

Large Baily White, fine and tender for ble: ast ay | $2. DDE LOZ.s eo cone: ; 

Large Late Green, large and excellent for Bloon ; per Ib. - .253 per oz., 20 cents, 
Large Late Purple, large and fine for stock; per lb., $2.95 ; ; per oz., 20 aes, : 


LETTUCE. 

Lettuce is divided into two classes: the Cabbage, with round head and broad, spreading 
leaves; and the Cos with long head and upright, narrow leaves. The Cabbage varieties are 
the most tender and buttery, and the Cos the most crisp and refreshing. In Europe, the Cos 
varieties are used almost exclusively. and they deserve more attention here. The Curled 
varieties have the habit of the Cabbage, though not forming solid heads, and are very pretty 
for garnishing, but otherwise not equal to some of the plain sorts. Seed sown in the autumn 
will come in quite early in the spring, but not early enough to satisfy the universal relish for 
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LETTUCE AND KOHL RABI. 


LETTUCE — Continued. pkt. cts, 


early salad. The hot-bed, therefore, must be started quite early. Give but little heat, and 
plenty of air and water on fine days. Sow a couple of rows thick, in the front of the frame, 
to be used when young—say two inches in height. Let the plants in the rest of the bed be 
about three inches apart, and, as they become thick, remove every alternate one. Keep doing 
so, as required, and the last will be as large as Cabbages. Sow in the open ground as early 
as possible; or, if you have plants from fall sowing, transplant them. The soil must be very 
rich. For summer use, sow the seeds in a cool, moist place, as the north side of a fence. 
The large kinds of Lettuce should not be crowded — eight or ten inches is near enough. 


Lettuce, Malta Drumhead, or Ice Cabbage, very large and superb; per oz., 25 cents. 

(Enoravyingeefig...82))+) tat) ieee 3 ook a ee eee ey a ee 

Large Pale Green Asiatic, a large and good Cabbage variety; per oz., 25 cents. 
(Engraving, fig. 1.) A geist eg a cn MIE Ve dies Araceae nae 

Victoria Cabbage, hardy and fine for early sowing; per oz., 25 cents, 

Neapolitan Cabbage, very large; best variety for summer; per oz., 25 cents, 

Imperial White, large Cabbage; hardy, desirable for winter sowing ; oz., 25 cents, 

Large Princess, fine large Cabbage; per oz., 25 cents, . sone 

Mammoth Cabbage, a very fine new large sort; per oz., 40 cents, . seme vis 

All the Year Round, a very hardy, compact growing Cabbage Lettuce, with small, 
close heads, of a dark green color. It remains in perfection a long time; oz. $1, 

Nonsuch Cabbage, very early and excellent; large, solid heads; per oz., 80 cts., . 

Early Tennis Ball, one of the earliest and best heading varieties; per-oz., 25 cents, 

Early Egg, very early; small, beautiful yellow head; per oz., 25 cents,.. . .. . 

Winter Head, a new and hardy variety, said to endure very severe weather withou 
injuny,.and tohead wellseven im warm, diy weathers :) sen see ee ee 

Green Curled, a very beautiful sort for garnishing, fair quality, early; per oz., 40 
cents. (Engraving, fig. 5.) Sees fh hee leds eee 

White Silesian, early; rather loose head; tender; per oz., 30 cents, . Se 

Brown Silesian, larger than the white, and endures warm weather better; oz., 20 c. 

Carter’s Giant White Cos, new; superb, large, and exceedingly tender; oz., $1.C0. 
(Engraving, fies4 son toa: sea: eee eae oan 

Golden Cos, a very fmedender variety; peroz-, 50 cenis;) 202 | yee ee 

Essex Champion, new, and one of the best of the Cos family; per oz., 49 cents, 

Paris White Cos, one of the best of the Cos varieties; oz.,35cts. (Eng. fig. 2.) 
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DWARF OKRA. MARTYNIA. 
MARTYNIA. pkt.. cts. 

A hardy annual plant of strong growth, with curious seed-pods very highly prized hy many 
for pickling. They should be used when tender—about half grown. 

Martynia proboscidea, per oz., 75 cents, 10) 
MUSTARD. 

Used as a salad early in spring, sometimes with Lettuce and Cress. Sow at intervals, in 
rows, quite thickly. Cut when about two inches high. For a crop of seed, sow in April, in 
drills a foot apart, and thin to about five inches apart in the rows. 

Mustard, White, best for salad or culinary purposes; per lb., 50 cents; per oz., 10 cents, 5 
Chinese, a new variety, leaves larger and stems more succulent than the old sorts, 
and preferable for salad; per lb., 60 cents; per oz., 10 cents, oS) 
MELON 

In this latitude we must give the Melon all the advantages we can command to secure 
early maturity. The most sheltered, sunny exposure, and the warmest soil must therefore be 
selected. The same course of treatment is recommended as for Cucumbers. (See page 99.) 
Musk Melon. The following varieties are hardy and preductive, and well adapted to gen- 

eral culture, as they will give a good crop of fine fruit with ordinary care: 
Early Christina, early; yellow-fleshed; per lb., $3.00; per oz., 25 cents, 10 
Jenny Lind, small fruit, but very fine quality, mcderately early; lb., $2.00; 0z.,20cts., 5 
Prolific Nutmeg, a very good, hardy, and prolific variety ; fruit medium size, some- 

times pretty large, roundish, perce flesh thick, green, and of aa flavor; per 

oz., 40 cents. (Engraving, fig. 5, p. 104.) . 10 
Nutmeg, medium size, round; fe green, of Sead eqeeilise: 3 “abe $1. 50; O25 20 cents. 

(Engraving, fig. 1, p. 104.) PO Reeth BSE PR 5 
White Japanese, deliciously and ae eae awtct: flesh thick, very pale green; 

skin creamy white and very thin; per Ib., 3.005; oz., 80 cents. (Engraving, 

fig. 4, p. 104.) . ae Pat a ARES TTS +H 10 
Fine Netted, an early, delicious enone ‘Ips $2.00; oz., 20 cents. reece. 


fig: 2, p. 104.) . Bee REL EE i BR ; 
Green Citron, large, with ack peeen ARS pond flavors Ib., $200); oz., 20 cts. 
(Engraving, ae 6, p. 104.) : ‘ 
Pineapple, dark green, oval, netted; flesh thick, eee aval neve SIPEG OZe, 20, cents. 
Guess 30104) RE POETRY ELISE GTR Se ORI SS LEAVES ve 
Persian, very large; rather late; green fleshed; per lb., $2.00; per oz., 20 cents, 
Water Melon, requires about the same treatment as Musk Melon: 
Mountain Sweet, dark green; flesh red, sweet and rich; early and hardy; per Ib., 
$1.00; per oz., 10 cents. (Engraving, fig. 7, p. 104.) . Rtgs Ee 
Mountain Sprout, a good variety; long, striped; scarlet flesh; one of the best, but 
not quite as early as Mountain Sweet; per lb., $1.50; per oz., 15 cents, 
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MELONS. 


MELO N— Continued. pkt. cts. 

Water Melon, Black Spanish, an old variety and one of the richest; round, rather small, 
dark green; red flesh; sweet and rich; lb., $1.50; oz., 15 cents. (Eng., fig.9.) 15 
Goodwin's Imperial, a good melon for amateurs, of fine quality; per oz.,40 cents, 15 
Orange. The flesh separates easily from the rind; fair quality; per oz., 25 cents,. 10 
Citron, for preserves; per Ib., $2.50; oz., 25 cents. (Engraving, fig. 8.) -... 10 


OKRA. 
Finely adapted to the South, where it is generally prized. The green seed-pods are used 
_ in soups, etc., to which they give a thick, jelly-like consistency, and a fine flavor. At the 
‘7. North the seed should be started in a hot-bed. Set the plants from two to three feet apart. 
He Okra, Long Green, long, pale green, and ribbed; per oz., 10 cents, . . .......- 
bs: Dwarf White, earliest and best for the North; peroz.,10cents. (Engraving, p. 103.) 
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ONIONS. 


ONION. Sida. 


The Onion must have a clean and very rich soil, or it will not do well enough to pay for 
the trouble. Use well rotted manure freely, and be sure to get the seed in as early as possible 
in the spring, no matter if it is ever so cold and unpleasant; then thin out early, and keep the 
soil mellow and clear of weeds; and if your seed is good, you will have a large crop of Onions. 
On no other conditions can you hope for success. The Onion is very sensitive, and takes 
affront easily; it won’t do to slight it in the least. Sow in drills not less than a foot apart. 
When the young Onions are three or four inches high, thin so that they will stand about 
two inches apart. Disturb the roots of Onions as little as possible, either in thinning or 
hoeing, and never hoe earth toward them to cover, or hill, as we do most other things. Four 
pounds of seed are sufficient for an acre. 


Onion, Wethersfield Red, one of the best varieties for a general crop; of good size, red, 
roundish ; productive; heads and a well; per lb., $2.00; per oz., 20 cents. 
(Engraving, fig. 6.). . . 

Early Red, early and good; fe: i $2. 50; nee G OZ: 25 cenis, Mra 

Danvers Yellow, an early, produive: san eu excellent Onan. ee ‘iy 
$2.15; per oz., 80 cents. (Engraving, fig. 5.) . . . : 

Large ellow, a ae large, flat Onion; forms bulbs ee dil ee ie $2. 00; per 
oz., 20 cents. (Engraving, fig. 3.) 

White Portugal, (American,) a large white @nren! vessnt Ge ihe Sipe aed, 
as large as Danvers Yellow, per lb., $5.00; per oz., 40 cents, 


The following are foreign varieties, and generally do not form bulbs as readily as our 
American sorts. When got out early, in rich soil, these fne European sorts often give very 
splendid crops. 


Onion, Large Strasburg, flesh-colored; large; es keeper and Peake é; per lb,, $2; 
per oz., 20 cents, 
.Large Oval Madeira, or ew Giont, flat ; very eve iad pocde ie $3 3)6) OV 7. 30 Cis, 
Large Round Madeira, or New Giant, per lb., $3.00; per oz., 30cents. (Engrav- 
ings figA2)i 
White Lisbon, a “ah angie foc sate Onion: eile 4 tages in Mierieter 
fair keeper, and a splendid variety for warm climates, like the South or san 
west; per lb., $2.00; per oz., 20 cents, 
Silver-Skinned, true, white; delicate; early; nota Poon keepers per ils, $2. 00; per 
oz., 20 cents. (Engraving, fig. 2.) 


New Foreign Onions. — For several years past there has been a good deal of excite- 
ment among seedsmen and gardeners in Europe, respecting some new Italian Onions, of 
monstrous size, sometimes weighing as high as four pounds, and of very mild and superior 
flavor. We sent them out for trial two years since, and the report, particularly from the 
South, was generally favorable. We saw and partook of them freely in Europe, last summer. 
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ONION — Continued. pkt. aS. 
They are exposed for sale in all the fruit stores there, and are treated as though choice as 
oranges. These Onions are large, of beautiiul appearance, very mild and sweet; excellent is 
for summer and autumn use, but soft and will not keep. 


Onion, New Giant Rocca, of Naples, a splendid large Onion, of globular shape, and 
light brown skin; weight as exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society, of Lon- 


don, 3 pounds, 9 ounces; per Ib., $6.00; per oz., 50 cents. (Eng. fig.1,p.105.) 15 
Large Blood Red Italian Tripoli, more flat than the ae quite as ee 


and blood red; per lb., $5.90; per oz., 50 cents, 15 
Large Flat White eeitien TROD. very pure white Sn Fe, — lel flay or, 
and as large as either of the above; per lb., $5.00; per oz., 5U cents, : 15 
Early Flat White Italian Tripoli, beau white skin, very mild, of rapid grow th, 
15 


early ;- per lb:, $6.00; perioz.,50:cents, >. . - tag A hes Ue ee 
Mae eee new, and represented as the earliest Onione: grown. In warm climates 


seed sown in autumn produces large bulbs in March; per lb., $10.00; oz. 7dcts., 20 


PARSLEY. 
Parsley seed germinates very slowly; it should be started in a hot-bed, if possible. 


out-door sowing always prepare the seed by placing it in quite hot water and allowing it to 
When the plants are a few inches in height, set them in rows, 
Parsley makes a pretty edging for the walks of the vegetable 


For 


soak for twenty-four hours. 
three or four inches apart. 
garden, and is the most beautiful of all plants used for garnishing. 


Parsley, Enfield Matchless, one of the most delicate of the curled sorts; oz., 10 cents, 5 
Myait’s Ga:nishing, large, finely curled, bright green; per oz., 10 cents, 5 
Carter’s Champion Moss Curled, somewhat similar to Myatt’s Garnishing, but very 

much superior, especially for garnishing purposes ; per oz., 195 cents, uti 5) 
iS 


Giant Curled, very large growth, finely curled; per oz., 10 cents, 
Covent Garden, the most elegant curled Parsley grown for garnishing purposes; 


patil ideal mneamenindiiensl aa idi cepalllt adhe ane deal ES sd aeil eaahtcht dl emia sonatladidle footed 


PCE,OZ5, 20 Cents, a 
PAR SIN EE: 
: The Parsnip flourishes best, and gives the longest, largest, smoothest roots in a very deep, 
18 rich soil—one that has been made rich with manure the previous year. Manure, especially 
) if fresh, makes the roots somewhat ill-shaped. Sow as early in the spring as the ground can 
be made ready, pretty thickly, in drills from twelve to eighteen inches apart and about an 


Thin tne plants to five or six inches apart. An cunce of seed will scw one hun- 
Six pounds of seed is the usual quantity sown on an a 


a i inch deep 
A dred and fifty feet of drill very thickly. 
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PEAS. 


PARSNIP — Continued. pkt. 


acre. The part of the crop required for spring use can remain in the ground during the 
winter. Ifa portion is covered heavily with leaves, they can be dug at any time. A few can 
be stored in a pit or cellar. For feeding cattle, no root is superior to the Parsnip, and my 
opinion is that no root is equal to it a this country. There are several varieties, but they 
differ very little. Soil and culture are of more importance than varieties. 


Parsnip, Long Hollow Crown. This is one of the very best Parsnips grown, either for 

stock or the table; per lb., $1.00; per oz.,10 cents. (Engraving, fig. 1, p. 10.) 

Student, a new variety, not so long as the preceding, generally about fitecn inches, 
tapering rapidly from top to bottom; per lb., $1.25; per oz., 15 cents, 


CHOICE ENGLISH GARDEN PEAS. 

The Pea is very hardy, and will endure a great amount of cold, either in or above the 
ground; and as we all want “ green peas”’ as early as possible in the season, they should be 
put in as early as the ground can be got ready —the sooner the better. If the ZLar/est sorts 
are planted about the first of April, in this latitude, they will be fit to gather in June, 
often quite early in the month. The Secorvd will come in about the Fourth of July. By sow- 
ing two or three varieties of Lar/;, and the same of Second and Lave, as soon as practicable 
in the spring, a supply will be had from early in June to late m July, with only one sow- 
ing. After this Sweet Corn will be in demand. Sow in drills not less than four inches deep, 
pretty thickly — about a pint to forty feet. The drills should not be nearer than two feet, 
except for the lowest sorts. Those growing three feet high, or more, should not be nearer 
than three or four feet. As they are early off the ground, Cabbage can ke *uanted between 
the rows, or the space can be used for Celery trenches. All varieties growing three fect or 
more in height should have brush for their support. The large, fine wrinkled varieties are 
not as hardy as the small sorts, and if planted very early, should have a dry soil, or they are 
liable to rot. Keep well hoed up and stick early. My Peas are mainly imported direct from 
the best growers of England, and will be found far superior to the varieties generally cultivated. 


EARLIEST. 
Pea, Carter’s First Crop, earliest and most productive; height 30 inches, and the haulm 
literally covered with peas; per quart, 60 cents, 
McLean’s Little Gem, a green, wrinkled, marrow Pea, as dhyana as Te mM Vie 
of a delicious, rich, sugary flavor; very early; per quart, 70 cents, 
McLean’s Advancer, a dwarf, green, wrinkled marrow, of fine flavor and very pro- 
lific; per quart, 70 cents, : 
Kentish Invicta, round, blue Pea, sae he earliest pith ee howl said only 
few days after First Crop; 2 feet in height; per quart, 80 cents, 


Laxzton’s Alpha, an excellent wrinkled Pea, about as early as Little Gem, growing | 


about 80 inches; per quart, $1.70, ~ 


cts. 
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PEAS — Coe nue, 
lis Pea, Nutting’s No. 1, a very excellent Pea; dwarf, about 15 inches in 
height, very early, productive, and of fine ‘quelli: per quart, 70 cts., 
Tom Thumb, very dwarf, 8 or 10 inches; per quart, 70 cents, . : 
Pea, Blue Peter, habit like Tom Thumb, but more robust, almost as dwarf, 
and immensely productive. We saw it in England, and it seemed to 
us the most promising of the new Peas for the American grower; qt. $2, 
Carter’s White Gem, a white, early, wrinkled variety, dwarf, cross between Ady 
vancer and Little Gem; per quart, $2.00, : 
Waite’s Caractacus, one of the best and most productive early Bess, str one woven 
and next in earliness to Carter's First Crop ; per quart, 50 cents, 
Early Kent, 3 feet; the common early market Pea here; qt. 50 cts., . 


SECOND EARLY. 

Laxton’s Prolific Early Long-Pod, a very productive, long-podded variety, hav- 
ing from 11 to 12 peas in each pod. It is very hardy, and may be put in the 
ground as soon as the frost is out; per quart, 70 cents,. . . ae 

Bishop’s New Long-Podded, 2 ee good quality, early and srolliie ae. 60 cts., 

Laxton’s Quantity, a rich, wrinkled, marrow Pea, second early. Peas large, ee 
long, very productive; after the habit of Eugenie; per quart, $1.25, 

Laxton’s Quality, second early, productive, wrinkled, fine Peas and pods, and ex- 
quisite flavor; about hike Napoleon; per quart, $1.25, . es 

McLean’s Premier, a large wrinkled Pea, in fact, the freee ai Fes leads 
Pea we have ever seen. It is claimed, in Europe, to be one of the best Peas in 
cultivation, both for productiveness and flavor; per quart, 80 cents, : 

Napoleon, 30 inches; wrinkled; light green; rich, sweet; per quart, 60 eons, : 

Eugenie, 30 inches; wrinkled; white; sweet and rich; per quart, 60 cents, 

McLean’s Princess Royal, | foot; very productive, long podded, sweet; qt., 60 = 


LATE CROP. 
Carter’s Surprise, an improved large blue Pca, excellent in quality and very pro- 
ductive; per quart, 50 cents, . 
Blue ivanell 3 to 4 feet; very hardy oral sone aire: bin equally: ce 50, seis 
Dwarf Waterloo Marrow, a splendid Pea, of very apa Tom Thumb habit; per 
quart, 80 cents, AAU Oe Se eee 
Peabody, very productive, Tyee nies Tre om 7, Ve Trelis “moinetine, and of excel- 
lent flavor; a little later than the Waterloo Marrow; per quart, 80 cents, 
Yorkshire ese, a very fine, large, dwarf, wrinkled variety, of good quality and 
productive; per quart, 80 cents, : Baebes ak here tank eel deus AS 3) Seb 
Champion of England, 5 feet; rich, eee -roppllan everywhere; quart, 50 cents, 
Dwarf Sugar, 3 feet; pods sinless and ecible: good quality shelled; quart, 75 cts., 
Tall Sugar, 5 feet; edible pods, very large and long; per quart, 75 cents, . 


PEPPER. 
Capsicum or Pepper is cultivated mainly for pickles. It is used as seasoning in many 
ways, and sometimes medicinally. Sow the seed early in a hot-bed, if possible. If not, 
select a warm place in the garden for a seed-bed, and sow as soon as the soil is warm — in 
this latitude, about the middle of May. Transplant when three or four inches high. 
Pepper, Tomato-Formed Red, large — 3 inches in diameter and 2 inches in Bee 
ribbed; flesh thick, mild and pleasant; per oz., 80 cents. (Eng. fig. 5, p. 109.) 
Large Bell, very large—nearly 4 inches long and 3 in diameter; glossy red; early; 
flesh thick and very milds per oz., 80 cents. (Engraving, fig. 6, p. 109.) ; 
Sweet Mountain, or Mammoth, much like Bell, an ae a little oe oz., 00 cts. 
(Engraving, fig. 7, p. 109.) p ayes 
Monstrous, or Grossum, a French “aden, the tees we eve ever OWE: 0b 
graving, fig. 4, p. 109.) Per oz., 75 cents, . ; 
Long Red, beautiful and productive; 4 inches in length andl an fade or more in ae 
ahi ameter; flesh thick and pungent; a good substitute for Cayenne; oz., 80 cents. 
ie (Engraving, fig. 1, p. 109.) wt fear, 


l 


PEPPER. 


PEPPER — Continued. ane oe 


Pepper, Long Yellow, similar to the above except in color; both are late, and the plants 
should be started in a hot-bed; per oz., 40 cents, Pi Meg oa eee gy 
Cayenne, small, pungent; the Cayenne Pepper of commerce; per oz., 60 cents. 
| SibSeas gaia Gree CASS ind cu lero es a cade ONS PR cae 
Cherry-formed, small, round, very productive; makes a pretty plant; very hot; per 
oz., 80 cents. (Engraving, fig. 3.) 
PUMPKIN. 

The Pumpkin is now but little used, except for agricultural purposes, the finer varieties of 

Squashes having taken its place in the kitchen. The following are the best : 
Pumpkin, Large Cheese, size large; skin reddish orange; flesh thick, fine and sweet; 
per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, Reppert ST el eh, 5 Se lle aatl 
Cushaw, solid flesh; fine and sweet; keeps well; per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, 
Connecticut Field, per lb., 50 cents; per oz., 10 cents, . : 
RADISH: 

The Radish must make a rapid growth to be fit for use; it will then be crisp and tender, 
and of mild flavor. If grown slowly, it will be hard, fibrous, and disagreeably pungent. 
For early use, seed should be sown in the hot-bed, in drills four or five inches apart and half 
an inch deep. Thin out the young plants so that they will stand two inches apart in the 
rows. Give plenty of light and air, or they will become drawn—that is, slender and worthless. 
For out-door beds, select a warm, sunny location, with a sandy soil. A little new earth from 
the woods, as a top-dressing, before the seeds are sown, will be of great service. A top- 
dressing of soot, or even coal ashes, will be of much benefit, as we have found by long expe- 
rience. The great point is to get the plants to grow rapidly after the seed-leaf appears above 
ground, so as to be out of the way of the black beetle that proves so troublesome when they 
are young, puncturing every leaf. Sow soot, ashes, or dust, over them frequently, as the 
beetle dislikes gritty food. The Winter Radishes should be sown in July or August, about 
the time of Turnip sowing. Treatment the same. They may be kept in a cool cellar and 
covered with earth for winter use. Put them in cold water for an hour before using. An 
ounce of Radish seed will sow ten feet square; six or seven pounds are necessary for an acre. 
Radish, Rose Olive-Shaped, oval; very tender and excellent; an inch and a half long;, 
flesh rose colored; per lb., $1.25; per oz., 15 cents. (Engraving, fig. 2, p. 110) 
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RADISH. 


RADISH — Continued. pkt. cts. 
Radish, Scarlet Olive-Shaped, like the above except in color; per lb., $1.25; 0z.,15cts. 10 4 
Scarlet Olive-Shaped, White Tip, called New french Breakfast, very tender P 


and beautiful’; per lb., $1.25. peroz:,l5.cents. - \((Hnexaving, fic. 93). ee Oey 
White Olive-Shaped, like the other olive-shaped varieties in Saas except rN 
color;per lb;, $2:00 > perioz,,.20scents, .\. bab 2s SOE 
Long Scarlet StortTap; the favorite long marker Reais everywuere; G6 or 7 \ 
inches long; per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents. (Engraving, {12 (0) utes 5 ff 
Salmon Galen like Scarlet one Top, but lighter in color; lb., $:.00; 0z., 10 cts., 2 5 
j Long White Naples, a beautiful long, clear white Rade, tinged with green at the 
k top; excellent for a late Radish; per lb., $1.25; per 0z., 15 cents. (Eng. fig. 4.) 10 
Red Turnip, round; about an inch in diameter; skin scarlet; flesh white; good; 
ih per Ib. S100 siperioz:, hOrcents. (Engraving, steps alles ie Ae 5 
F White Turnip, similar i above except in color, and being less pungent andl a few 
Gays latersa per lbs ol sO0Msperioz. eiOicents, ale ir OSS ay Oana 
Yellow Rhee nes) Sear to the above, econ! in color ; 58% Tbe $1. 50: OZ iS cents, 10 
Chinese Rose Winter, sow in summer, same as ce: ihe G ESO (Oz. OCS. 
(Engraving, fig.3.). ... 10 
Chinese White Winter, an eacellent. wines winter Recicne “if Cie Ric. i 
except in color; per Ib.,-$3.00; per oz., 30 cents. (Engraving, fig..7>) 9-22 . | 10 
Black Spanish Winter, Round, lb., $1.50; 0z., 15 cents.  (Eng., fig. 8.) . . 5 
Black Spanish.Winter, Long, per lb., $1.50; oz., 15cents. (Eng.,fig.6.) . . 5 
Large White Spanish Winter, per lb., $1.50; per oz., 15 cents,. . . . 10 


Raphanus caudatus, Japan Kadish. The seed-pods grow two feet in ner 
They are eaten as a salad or cooked as mee eee It is a very curious plant, 
but may never become popular, . . ee cece MRI eee RSA fe eo) 
SALSDMYG Or OYSTER “PLANT. 
A delicious vegetable. Cut into small pieces, it makes a fine soup, like that from Oysters. 
It is also par-boiled, grated fine, made into small balls, dipped into batter, and fried; also 
cooked whole as Parsnips. Culture and treatment same as for Parsnip. (Eng. fig. 4, p. 106.) 
NY Salsify, per-lb., $1.80; per oz.,'20 cents, 5 ~ . 5 
\ New Blue Bilewansd, a new French cae w oa nites ono = . Be aeies 
43d) in flavor and size to the old sorts and showing a little sweetness; per lb., $1.80; 
ey per oz., 20 cents, 
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! SQUASHIES. 
ES eee armnvn sda i Py dt 
SALSIFY — Continued. - pkt. ets. 
i Salsify, Black, or Scorzonera, a black variety, witha somewhat bitter root, not much used 
Ate RESCTL DEL OZ,5. 20 CEMtS an ge aces oF TAD ACS) SSR ae aa Pa mene en a clea yi et I) 
SPINACH. i 
To grow Spinach in perfection, the soil must be rich. Sow in the autumn for spring use, : 
in good drained soil, in drills a foot apart. As soon as the plants are well up, thin them to 
about six inches apart in the rows. Covering with a little straw or leaves before winter is \ 


useful but not necessary. For summer use, sow as early as possible in the spring. 

Spinach, Round, or Summer, for spring sowing; per lb., 75 cents; per oz., 10 cents, . 5 
Prickly, or Fall, hardiest and best for fall or very early spring sowing; per a 75 

cents; “per oz:, l0'cents, . +. -.®. : 5 

New Zealand, very large and iene: surelinee 2 seni ei sid sive abne es a ie me 

| quantity of leaves; plants should eal at least two feet apart; per lb., $2.00; 

{ 

} 


EMMI E NS Ae see Menay GUL NTL ETL: Woe aat | EGO uds, iota ees ROC MS O10 
SQUASH. i 
The Squashes are all quite tender, and therefore no progress can be made in starting them 
, until the weather becomes somewhat warm and settled. The winter varieties should, how- 
4 ever, be got in as early as possible, and a rapid growth encouraged. Treatment the same as 
i for Melons and Cucumbers. 
(4 Squash, Early Bush Scollop, a good, early summer Squash, taking but little room, and 
bearing abundantly; plant in hills, three feet eer lb., gee oz., 15 cents. 
(Engraving, fis. '2:) 00. 10 
Early Bush Crook-Necked. This i is the miphicst summer Squash; ven ea araly al 
productive. Plant in hills three feet are Per lb., $1.25; per.oz., 15 cents. 
it (Engraving, fig. 1. Veprisbetins <a 10 
Hubbard. The very best winter Sena grown, jena the only 01 one we w vould advise 
to cultivate; almost as good as the Sweet Potato; per lb., $2.00; 0z., 20 cents. | 
(Engraving, fiz. 8.) . . 10 
i Turban, or Turk’s Cap, a aya fall are earlve Rater ‘Sq Teh, Precnicnin in Bulle | 


striped with white; in form it somewhat resembles a turban; flesh orange; fine, 

almost as good as Hubbard, and weighing about six pounds; per oz.,40 cents,. 15 
“f Boston Marrow, a good, tender, rich variety, for fall and winter; per oz., 20 cents, 10 i 
he Winter Crook-Neck, of fair quality, very hardy, and a good keeper; 0z., 20 cents, 
t VO a) Mert ete M on ROR ise da ll aval a ee ute Te) WIN. 
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TOMATO. Sikes Gabe 


The Tomato is a long time in forming and ripening its fruit, and all lovers of this vege- 
table anxiously await the desired event. To obtain early varieties, therefore, is the great 
desire ; and every year, almost, we have new kinds advertised from one week to five weeks 


earlier than anything known. After trying everything offered, I am satisfied that there is 


nothing materially earlier than the Larly Smooth Red, as I offer it, with the exception of 
fubbard’s Curled Leaf. Repeated trials have convinced me that the Curled Leaf is the earliest 
variety known, and is especially valuable for market purposes, as it ripens nearly all its fruit 
very early. No one variety of Tomato possesses all the good qualities. The earliest varieties 
are not usually smooth nor large. Some large, smooth kinds must be planted to follow the 
earliest sorts. Pinching off a great portion of the side branches, and stopping others just 
beyond where the fruit is formed, hastens the ripening very much — certainly a week or ten 
days. To obtain plants early, sow seed in the hot-bed early in March. In about five weeks 
they should be transplanted to another hot-bed, setting them four or five inches apart. Here 
they should remain, having all the air possible, and becoming hardened, until about the mid- 
die of May, when they may be put out in the ground; that is, if there is little or no danger of 
frost. Very good plants can be grown in boxes in the house, starting them even in the kitchen. 
The soil for Early Tomatoes should not be too rich, and a warm, sheltered location selected, 
if possible. The Tomato may be made very pretty by training on a fence or trellis, like a 
Grape vine. No plant will better bear trimming. 


Tomato, Early Smooth Red, early, very smooth, round, medium size, of good quality, 
and productive; per oz-..40) cents.) |(Bngraving. tio 9) er ee eee 
Hubbard’s Curled Leaf. This, I have found, after years of trial, in compari- 
son with all the known varieties, to be the earliest of all the Tomatoes. It is of 
medium size, some specimens irregular, plant dwarf in habit, and therefore need 
not be set more than half the usual distance apart. The leaves curl as though 
the plants were drying up; per oz., 50 cents. (Engraving, fig.2.) ..... 
Gen. Grant, a very superior, good sized Tomato, smooth, rather flat in form, of good 
quality and nearly or quite as early as Early Smooth Red, and ripens rapidly and 
thoroughly; per oz., 50 cents. (Engraving, fig. 1.) Shieh AS oe meee 
Hathaway’s Excelsior, early, almost as early as Zarly Smooth Red, medium to 
large, smooth as an apple, very solid, and of excellent quality every way. All 
things considered, I am almost prepared to say this is the best Tomato I have 
ever grown; per oz., $1.00; per half oz., 60 cents. (Engraving, fig. 6.) 
Trophy, very large, pretty smooth, very solid, and of fair quality; too late or it 
would be very popular; per oz., $1.00; half oz., 60 cents. (Engraving, fig. 7.) 
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Ck TOMATO — Continued. pkt.' 
YI 
AS Tomato, Keyes’ Early Prolific, early as Smooth Red,a good many ripening together ; 
productive; not smooth enough to be desirable, Fike for its earliness ; per oz., 
‘- eereents, (ss. ver es 
x Orangefield, (Sem 5 Cluster.) Tti is r iste: ema but one in reer seven or more 


specimens in each cluster. It is one of the earliest, and the sweetest and richest 
Tomato I have ever grown; per oz., 40 cents, 

Dwarf Orangefield, fruit very early, ales small and uneven; “sieht sy iy Ais in 
habit, so that they may be planted very close together. It is very desirable for 
fruiting in-doors on account of its dwarf habit; per oz., 50 cents, 

Alger, foliage like the Aeyes’, but very dark green, and o a more vigorous cant 
ripens a day or two after the Aeyes’,; fruit larger and smoother. (Beatervine. 
fig. 4, p. 112.) . : oat Whee Law 

Golden Striped, a very aii Toute! on yellow andl ned a stripes; large, of good 
quality and productive ; per 02., 35 cents, : of near Ee 

Cedar Hill, medium to large size, ile ly smooth ; ner 0Z., 35. Cents; : 

Lester’s Perfected, light fea or pinkish color, tolerably cmeee large and very all 
with few seeds; excellent, but late; per oz.,50 cents. (Engraving, fig. 5. p. 112) 

Persian, a very ee ge, solid variety, of delicate favor, and beautiful creamy yellow in 
color; per oz., 75 cents, . : 

Large Mellow, bright yellow, large, Sens ne per 0z., 40 coe 2 

Large Smooth Red, very large, smooth; per oz., 35 cents, . 

Fejee Red, good; of large size and Peodeetae. per oz., » 40 cents, 

Pear-Shaped, fine for preserving or pickling, . . . 2... 

Plum-Shaped Yellow, for pr eserving and Selina 

Cherry, Yellow and Red, for preserving or pickling, each, ap coal 

Strawberry, or Winter Cherry, a distinct species; prized for preserving, 


TURNIP. 

For early use, the Turnip should be sown as early as possible, so as to have the benefit of 
spring showers. ‘The strap-leaved varieties and the ZLarly (lat Dutch are the best for this 
purpose. For the main crop for fall and winter, sow during July and August, and just before 
rain, or during a showery time, if possible. Ruta Bagas should be sown about the first of 


/ June. The soil should be rich and mellow, and kept free from weeds. Sow in drills from 


twelve to eighteen inches apart and half an inch deep. Thin out the plants to five or six 
iaches apart in the drills. Ruta Bagas should be ten inches apart. Two pounds of seed are 


sufficient for an acre. 

Turnip, Early White Flat Dutch, size medium; grows quick; lb., $1.00; oz., 10 cts., 

Early Yellow Dutch, one of the best for the garden; per lb., $1.00; 0z., 10 cents, 

White Norfolk, a popular variety for feeding; per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, 

Strap-Leaved White-Top, roundish, of medium size; one of the best, either for 
market or family use; per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, : 

Strap-Leaved Red- Top, eae to aie ithe above ground ; Ib. #1; 0z., 10 ae, 
(Enerayine, fig..1, p. Wi4>) os. 

Early White Stone. a good, globe- Soya Tonio: ae ase $1. 00; OZ, 10 eats: : 

Early Yellow Stone, similar to above, except in color; lb., $1.00; oz., 10 cents, 

Early White Six Weeks, or Snow Ball, very early and ee: hoy uallie ee TO cts., 

White Globe, large, white; fine for field culture; per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, 

Orange Jelly, a very beautiful and delicate yellow Turnip; one of the very best 
yellows for the table; per lb., $1.25; per oz., 10 cents, 

Long Red Tankard, Pod and radcawe sort fo field crop; lb., $1. 00; OZ. 10 = 

Green-Top Yellow Aberdeen, excellent; per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 eens 

Robertson’s Golden Ball, an excellent yellow variety lib $1.25 ; oz., 10 oe 
(Engraving, fig. 2.) . Ned WR hs NEES a nt a 

Yellow Malta, fine, te Seite ox senaoine aa Ib., , 1.25; per oz., 10 cents. 
(Engraving, fig. 3.) . Maki SS aed hetie Mod te 

Jersey Navet, a new, taieace. te: emnie! lone comeenat like the Parsnip in 
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form ; one of the best for the table, very sweet ; 0z.,380 cents. (Eng., fig.5,p.114.) 10 
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TURNIP— Continued. pkt. cts. } 


RUTA-BAGA, OR SWEDE TURNIP. 


Swedes, White Sweet, a large, white, solid Swede, sometimes called White Russian ; 


per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, ; 

White Red- Top, a French Swede, with gaelic purple ob sae! ona Rolide ne 
Ib., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, } 

Green- -Top, a round, eal sweet, green- on ane ae) ae atkins: pee Tb. st. 00; 
per oz., 10 cents. (Engraving, fig. 6.) : 

Laing’s Purple-Top, an old ml Paore variety, saad heeepae sail Pal produc 
tive; per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, . g oat ia 

Carter’s Imperial Bapiee Top, claimed to be the bee Purple tanh grown; very 
hardy; per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents. (Engraving, fig. 4.) : 

Marshall’s Extra Parpie! Top, a celebrated English variety, and one xe the very 
best; per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, : 

Staaey s Liverpool, very smooth, good quality, ead ae snacicn size, very > eae 
and sweet. Supposed to be the best for a shallow soil; Ib., $1.00; oz., 10 cents, 

Sutton’s Champion, a good English variety, very much resembling Marshall's 
Extra Purple-top; per lb., $1.00; per oz., 10 cents, 

Large London, a good and very xelpatnie ine ue apn — Th. gi, 00; De 
oz., 10 cents, Fete é : , seis 


“MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sealkale;iperioz yo 0icents; as loa meer SRNR TO osc 
Rhubarb, Linnzus, per oz., 35 sens. _ (Engraving "7 106.) 


Myatt’s Victoria, a OZF43)) CCS vramreun mee Big se See 


Broom Corn, Dwarf, per quart, 
Chinese Sugar Cane, per quart, 


ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


Grayson’s Giant, 1 year, by mail, $1.00 per 100; 2 years, by Express, not prepaid, $1.25. 
Giant Ulm, | year, by mail, $1.50 per 100. 
Conover’s Colossal, 1 year, by mail, $2,00 per 100; 2 years, by Express, not prepaid, $3.00. 


SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


A little collection of Sweet Herbs is a treasure to the cook and the nurse. A very small 
space in the garden will give all the herbs needed in any family. Asa general rule Herbs 


GRASSES AND CLOVER. 


I have taken the greatest possible pains to procure the most desirable Grasses for lawns. My 
fine mixed Lawn Grass, I feel certain, will make a very satisfactory lawn. The price by the 
bushel is the sum charged here, delivered to the Express Company or on board railroad cars. 
The person ordering will pay the freight No charge for bags or packing. 

Crested Dog’s-Tail, (Cynosurus cristatus,) per quart, 

Kentucky Blue Grass, (Poa pratensis,) very extra clean seer 85 Machel af over 21 be. 
$7.00; per peck, $2.00; per quart,-. . 45 

Orchard Grass, (Dactylis glomerata,) per bashel of 14 Ibs. #4. 00; E61 1. 25 5 : 58% wens 25 

Pacey’s Perennial Rye Grass, (Lolium perenné,) ches $5.00; peck, $1.50; quart,. 30 

Red-Top, (Agrostis vulgaris,) per bushel, $3.00; per Be $1.00; per pee Far Menger pes 


Sheep’s Fescue, Gesu ovina,) per quart, .. . aE Ae Te SI5, 
Slender-Leaved Fescue, (/estuca tenuifolia,) per quen SAP RES 23 Se Ogee Me RE oe oo MRS 
Sweet Vernal Grass, (Anthoxanthum odoratum,) per lb., $1.25; peroz.,....... 15 
Lawn Grass, fine mixed, per bushel, $5.75; per ee $1.70; ., Bie EA tiigeteya! Tos nsagry 2 
Plover, VV hite, per lb:, 75-cts:;, per 0z.,. i; .. eee Lar : PY cao) iplac!, Gna ls Sy dceaeaoee LO, 

Alsike, per Ib.,75.cents; per oz... . Se ea Kia EP aah acaeMae: orn seen eet 


MISCELLANEOUS FLOWERS. 
The following list embraces a class of flowers not very popular, but occasionally called for, 
of which we keep a small stock. . 


ee 


pkt. cts. pkt. cts. 

7 Dodecatheon Meadia, ...... .. 10, Saponaria calabrica marginata, fine, . 5 

Godeua, mixed ‘varieties, (). 4. . se 5 | Sunflower, Common, per lb., 60 cents, 5 
Spite SS. Wins bh, 5 ss Mammoth Russian, per 

Saponaria calabrica, a egal mae Ib., 60 cents, ee 5 

producing masses of small, cross-shaped, Snails}, A bese. see. oc Mg 5 

rose-colored flowers, good for bedding, 5 | Wigandia Garicasanat 8 oes AO 

Saponaria calabrica alba, white, .. 5 


t NOVELTIES. 

| We notice nothing very promising in the Novelties advertised in Europe this season. 
The following seem to be the best. 

Amaranthus salicifolius, leaves long, narrow, and undulated, green and orange red; said 

L 


to be very elegant, 830 inches, ... SA eas ara ie atc trieh we ek (| 


atropurpureus, dwarfish, only 18 inches in = psieee half drooping, bright blood red 
flower spikes and greyish leaves; plant described as very beautiful, 
‘f Mimulus Roezlii, new species from the Sierra Nevada; four inches high, orange wepvalse 
7 throat spotted with red, said to bear the sun well, and to be desirable for the 
4 q garden as well as for pots, . 


~ should be cut when in full flower, tied up in bunches and hung up in the shade to cure. 

pkt. cts. pkt. cts..' 
mnewelica, GrarGen. ates te sk se 5 | Lavender, . aed 5 
INSEAD, aes sorte EGS Les 5 | Marjoram, Sweet, 5 
Se AR |) ae 5 | Rosemary,. . 5 
EIS PSE GES oi ciao nye es! es 5 | Rue, 5 
BORARES”..) Cau, DS eae ae 5 | Saffron, . 5 
Burnet, Garden, ay ache a Pie eae pein a ae 5 | Sage, : 10: 
SEE go Gale a cr 5 {| Savory, Summer 5 
Coriander,. . 5 Ke Winter, . es 5 
QP SO Re F 5 | Thyme, Broad-Leaved English, aie 5 
12 Ue Se ER oie viet 5 ve Summer, i hae 5 
Fennel, Large Spee ee vara 5 es Winter, . 5. 
REMEMMEDUETIC Oe otis ee Sno do. he be HOM ENVOEINWOOd, 2 gee 6 7s) far ncednoplle 5 
1 Sooo 3) Oe ee 5 
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WHITE CRAPE MYRTLE. BOQUET HOLDER. DWARF POMEGRANATE (‘JAMES VICK.’’) 


NEW PLANTS. 

I take pleasure in introducing two new plants which come to me highly recommended by the 
growers and others. They are propagated by eminent florists, with whom we have been long 
acquainted, and have no doubt will prove of great merit. 

White Crape Myrtle, for bedding and pots, pure white, and an abundant bloomer; by 


mail, each $1.50; per dozen, . . . wae fe tO Oe 
Dwarf Pomegranate, (‘‘James Vick,’’) ae cvere compe: Powiht adi covered with 
masses of brilliant scarlet flowers; each, $1.00; per dozen,. ..........9 08 


BEDDING AND FOLIAGE PLANTS, ROSES, &c. 


The following plants will-be sent by mail, post-paid, at. the prices annexed, in amounts not 
less than ove dollar ; but when the purchaser can be reached by Express, it will be to his interest 
to have plants sent in that way, as larger plants can be sent. 

Caladium esculentum, this is one of the most showy 
foliage plants, and worth a place in every garden. 
Should be treated same as the Dahlia. Dry roots, 

Calla, the well known Egyptian pee 

Geranium, double, in variety, 

Zonales and scented, in variety, 

Achyranthes, in variety, 

Alternanthera, 

Coleus, in variety, 

Centaurea, é 

Verbena, per dozen, : 

Rose, Tea, Bourbon and Chae : 

Hybrid, Perpetual and Moss, 
Marechal Niel, 


_ Heliotrope, Fuchsia, ane Bee Ne : 1 iy cn) CALADIUM ESCULENTUM. 
Oxalis, pink flowers; per dozen bulbs, 75 5 cents, cry nie Bott cag tek Seog sae oy cies a 
Basket«Plants, in variety; 2) = = 20/3) - SAREE | oe motaie oeeee ee Son 15 cents tp 30 


ROOUET HOLDERS. 


A useful little article for the coat, dress or hair, for keeping flowers fresh. Fill with water, ,»/7 
and attach to the dress, etc., by the pin; each, 25 cents; by mail, 30 cents. 


Ree 
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| BOQUETS OF EVERLASTING FLOWERS. AND GRASSES. } 


Finding that the demand for Everlasting Flowers and Ornamental Grasses increases, I have 
concluded to offer a choice assortment both in their natural state and made up in baskets, boquets, 
wreaths, &c. The smaller articles, marked with a *, will be sent by mail, post-paid, the larger by 
Express, securely packed, but at the expense of the purchaser. Designs for special purposes _ {jj 
} made to order and prices given on application. 


ROUND HAND BOQUETS WITH ORNAMENTAL ROUND BASKETS WITH HANDLES. 
; _ PAPERS. PINe! d3eeO inchessmrdiameter, 29-9. 2 pUyO0 iM 
*No. 1. Ginches in diameter, . . . . $0 50 | «No, 14, 8inches in diameter, .... 125 | 
en ee inches in diameter, . 46... 2 50 OVAL ‘BASKETS WITH HANDLES. i 
; No. 3. 12 inches in diameter, . ... 3 00 *No. 15. 8by 4inches, ....... 35 Ii 
ROUND PYRAMIDAL BOQUETS FOR VASES. Noqhor hy byiGuinehes,) 9. 60 
Piereeenoiwnebes meh, os i jee as 75 | No. 17. 5 by 8 inches, 1 50 
eee tsinches titel 1.’ 1, 75_| No, 18. 7 by 10 inches, eras 250° 14 
eee ormchco mich. 3... .. .38,00| No. 19. 10 by 18 inches, .... 3 50 
FLAT BOQUETS FOR VASES. SWISS BASKETS WITH HANDLES. 
eee ches hich, .. . 2 . © 50+} *No, 20. round, 5 inches, : . . 2. .. 60 
pueermmee ches high, 6 GonieaNo: Je sovalene Dy sOINeHes, al. mkt: 605% 
Moe ommeminches ian. . 9%. .,.. 150 | *No. 22. 4 by Ginches, . ... . . . iD i 
Pemuetodnches Hiph, .  ) . <4. 800 WREATHS IN WHITE AND GREEN. f 
4 ROUND BASKETS WITHOUT HANDLES. *No. 28. 6 inches in diameter,single row, 75 Ri 
4: *No. 11. 5inches in diameter, . . . . 60 | *No. 24. 8 inches in diameter, single row, 1 00 “i 


y 
gv *No. 12. 8inches in diameter, . . . . 1 25 | No. 25. 9 inches in diameter, single row, 1 25 4} 


; $0 75 

Mey 2S 

tie 2) No. 28, 2 imeheslong, - oe 2 00 
q “Ryench Immortelles in white, yellow, eel 
ys blue, green, purple, rose and lilac, in 


original bunches, per bunch, . . . 1 25 


te risk and expense of the purchaser. 


SYRINGES. 


No. 1, sizeof No. 3, 
rose not attached, $2 
No. 2,sameas No.3, 
one rose, attached, 3 
No.8, 12 inch barrel, 
(Eng. fig. 3,) 4 
No.4,16 inch barrel, 
(Eng. fig A) | gO 
No.5,18 inch barrel, 
(Doli Os) oO 
No.6,18 inch barrel, 
improved rose, . . 8 
No.7,18 inch barrel, 
ball valve). 2.9 
No. 8,18 inch parrels 
patent ball valve, 10 
No.9, 16 inch barrel, 
knuckle Ware a 2 


00 


00 


00 


Noyes’ Hand Weeder, ; a 
J. White & Sons’ Pruning Eiateher Seeeaime 
Wolf’s Indelible Ink Pencils, for writing 
on wooden labels, by mail, 
Whale Oil Soap, 2 Ib. cans, ; 
Budding Knives, Saynor’s, from $1 50 to 5) 
Pruning Knives, Saynor’s, (by mail, 25 
cents extra,) 5 froma $1 50 to 2 50 
Bill Hooks, . from $2 00 to 3 00 


x 


PLANT PROTECTOR. 


Bates’ Plant Protector, a sure protection to 
young vines against insects, per doz., 1 50 

Daisy Rakes, 22 teeth, 

Edging Irons, . 

“KX, Flower Gatherers, He ava Hoe: 


4S ¢ 11g ea St ae 
Shy eee ; Ke g : acai oe t 


GARDEN REQUISITES. | 
4) , All articles following, except where noted, to be neatly packed and shipped by Express, at \/¥ 


Mixed of the above, per bunch, $1 25 

Everlasting Flowers in variety, “ 50 

Ornamental Grasses in variety, “ 

French Moss, dyed green, 

Feather Grass, in 6 colors, 
mixed, 


separate or 


TRELLISES FOR FLOWER POTS. 


2 ft. Veranda. 
8 1-2 in wide. 
24 in. high. 28 in. high. | 24 in. high. 
Each, 85 cts. | Each, $1.50. | Each, 35 cts. 
An extensive assortment of trellises, flower- 
sticks, etc., of all sizes, for which see special. 
list, which will be mailed, on application. 


1.00 
70 iy 


Arch Top Ivy. 
14 in. wide. 


2 ft. Cross. 
15 1-2 in wide.. 


Gihurst’s Compound, per box, . 
Pooley’s Tobacco Powder, per box, 


Flour of Bone, per box, . BA ye x80) 
Garters Mentlizery per box,ms) ) aeeOO 
Guano, per lb., 15 cents; 5 lbs., J Bs OO 
Grafting Wax, 1-4 lb., 15 cents; 1-2 oe 

25 cents; per lb., SAO 
Water’s Tree Pruner, ah ails, $2. 25 ie 3 00 
Sulphur Bellows, . . . 2 00 
Ladies’ and Children’s Garden Tools, 1 use- 

ful, handy and small. Are liked very 

much byall whouse them. Put up in 

neat boxes, 11 inches long by 38 wide. 

No. 1, extra polish, $1.25; by mail, 2 00 

No. 2, painted and aollshet $1 00; 

by me ee iS 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S GARDEN TOOLS. 
. 2 00 6 ¥ 


Ames’ Spades, ae 
"$2 00; 5 tines, 2 208 


Spading Forks, 4 aes 


i OS HEA __._ 2 ee .\ 
ro! WS S ai —— : ey imal ie Oar # 
ee ZS A a \ ~ : ae —TS ay NY v Ns asi" 


\ : Ch 
Gi. nor os Edging Shears, English, from $3.75 to5 00 , Hand Forks, BOBDY sh ie drats egintict “bs, naceul 00” ik ‘ S ‘ S) 
Grass Hooks, or Giles, English, .1 00 | Hand Forks, American, 25 cents and 50 ‘ 


~ Round Scotch Scythe Stones, . . a0>|"Grape Scissors, English, ...°. .1 50 & " 
‘y-, Scuflle, or Push Hoes, from 75 sis e MOCimiaod Shears, kn os, san o ebO 
ii x Hedge Shears, 8 inches, $2 00; 9 inches Garden Reels, . . . . from 75 cents to 1 00 RE i 
fy 22 50; 1Oinches, . . . . 3 00 | Garden Lines, 30 feet, 25 cents; 60 feet, 50 KY 
Pruning Saw and Chisel, Lounger - - 2 50 | Pot Brackets, Chyahaterniyeee aie yO 75 
i Phrowelswe. . . .:. «from s0Q cents to 50 Edging Tiles, per 100 feet,. . - . . 12 00 
4 


IMPROVED LANDSCAPE LAWN MOWER. 
Y 7 For durability and variety of work. ; 


The quality of work done is unexcelled. 

The «‘ Landscape” mows borders equally 
well with extended lawns. 

It is noiseless. . 

It can be adjusted with the greatest ease. 

The gears are entirely covered, rendering 
clogging utterly impossible. f 

Our large roll is useful in rolling Lawns, 
and without this no Machine is complete. 
In fact, the “Special Points,” claimed for 
each of the different Machines are all em- 
bodied in the “ Landscape.” 

ee = All who try_it will be convinced that it is 

a good Lawn Mower. Price, $25.0). Every Machine warranted. 


» HOLBROOK’ | 


Having used and sold the above implements for the past two years, I can confidently say that 
they will give universal satisfaction. The Drill covers and rolls seed and marks the next row. _ |; 
It will sow with precision Beet, Onion, Carrot, Parsnip, Beans, Peas, Turnip, &er eo Pince 12.005 ay 

The Cultivator expands from eight to fourteen inches, and is invaluable in the culture of roots 
i and other row crops. Price, 6.00. . 


RUSTIC BASKETS, VASES, é&c. 
Hanging Baskets, (Engraving, fig. 1, p. 120,) $1.50, 2.00, 2.50,and ..........8 00 
Rustic Chair, for verandas, Lore and cemeteries. (Engraving he. 45)p. L201)... 2 DoD 
Rustic Settee, (Engraving, fig. 5, p. 120,) for 2 Boon; Sle OOM MOT Sy. tite tala eetace. oy LOL OO 
Rustic Stand, oval, (Basraving, ae Draw 20) 4,00; 10. (Op (A OOrAMGC = NG4 ee sc ai nels oe) LO OO 
Rustic Stand, round,. . . Pv ie Le oP ett cee ar 2b OO aco M OO : 
Rustic Stand, double vase, 3 feet 2 oe Aen (aaevine, MONA Pur L202) 0! oi soleil eNO 


HEDGE SEEDS —(Postpaid.) i 
Ceeeegeanre, 7) he. per Ib., 75 cents: | Honey .Locust, .. . . . per Ib., 75 cents. 


\ STRAWBERRY PLANTS. tf} 
Wilson, Triomphe de Gand, Chas. Downing, Green Prolific, per dozen, 50 cents; || 

| per 100, $2.00, by mail, postpaid. ay 
TY HORSE RADISH ROOTS, ut 
OV 24 cents per dozen; $1.00 per 100, by mail, postpaid. 4 


4», Henderson’s Gardening for Profit, . . 


— 
wi) 


HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 


American Weeds and Useful Plants,. . $1 


75 


American Rose Culturist, . ee) 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers, iy sel atey 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardener’s Assistant, 2 50 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory, = 50 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener, . 1 59 
Burr’s Garden Vegetables, . 3 00 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide, 7) 
Darwin’s Variation of Animals and Plants, 
Zils vam og 00 


Downing’s Landscape Gardening, . 
Elliot’s Western Fruit Grower’s Guide, . 
Every Woman her own Flower Gardener, 
paper, 50 cents; cloth, . 
Flint (Charles L.) on Grasses, . 
Fuller’s Forest Tree Culturist, . 
Fuller’s Grape Culture, oc aia 
Fuller's Small Fruit. Culturist, < . . : 


Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees, New Ed. 4 £ 
6 
1 


Henderson’s Practical Floriculture, , 


er el oe No 


50 
50 


I will send any of the above named books, by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 


Hoopes’ Book of Evergreens, . 
Husmann’s Grapes and Wine, . 
Kemp’s Landscape Gardening, 


Onion! Culture, > ane see 
Parkman’s Book of Roses, 
Parsonsion the sh 0Se)) sn ee 


Pedder’s Farmer’s Land Measurer, . 
Quinn’s Money in the Garden, . 
Randis;Bulbsey. =p) ile wee Sue 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden, 
Rand’s 75 Popular Flowers, . 
River’s Miniature Fruit Garden, . 
Three Little Spades, . sod 
The Parlor Aquariums sea... 5. 
Warder’s American Pomology, 
Warder’s Hedges and Evergreens, 
Thomas’ Fruit Culturist, 
Woodward’s Graperies, etc.,. ._ 
White’s Gardening for the South, . 
Wheeler’s Homes for the People, 
Window Gardening, (Williams,) . 


VICK'S.-PATENT PORTABLE TENT. 


For Lawn and Croquet giounds is unequaled. 
The canvass, as represented in the engraving, is 6 
feet long by 5 feet wide, and is a complete protector 
from the sun and rain at all hours of the day; is 
easily raised and lowered by pulling a cord attached 
to the roller above. It can be taken down and 
adjusted in any part of the Lawn or Garden in a 
few minutes. 


In Europe, a tent somewhat like this is seen on 
almost every respectable lawn, where it furnishes not 
only protection from the sun, but from any sudden 
shower. It is about long enough to accommodate a 
full sized garden settee, though two or three garden 
chairs are often used. This Tent, however, is supe- 
rior to the European in several respects. | When 
drawn up it is entirely protected by the metal cover- 
ing on top from rain and dew. The process of rais- 
- ing and lowering is also more simple and effective. 

= Then it is quite ornamental, and deserves a place on 
the Lawn for this alone. No Lawn is compiete without it. 
Packed and delivered at Express or Freight Office for $25.00 


\ ROE Sa an TA TS Sos 
i \ yy, x een < SL 
7 ein TNO Ky , 
= i f NIG, / iN | 
ee 3 y ie a 
> —_————— m | i | | * 
9 X (i 
Wire Stand, (Engraving, fig. 1,) 12 inches, $4.00; 14 inches, 
“ half round, (Engraving, fig. 2,) 3 feet 6 inches in diameter, 
, oe full round, 3 feet diameter, . . 3 


ae oval, 3 feet, $6.00; 3 feet 6 penes ice Ses 
Wire Settees, for 3 persons, 
Wire Baskets, from 40 cents to $6. 00 ecm Aad a Tibecal ceca to the fade) by the dozen 
or hundred. Other styles, prices sent upon application. 
Folding Plant Stand, wood, painted green, takes but little space in shipping, (Eng. fig. 3,) 4 00 
Wee ies Foaviain, MME erg Sn tee Reet SS Ee uel Ee ROOD 


EISHEER’S CHERRY. STONER: 


Five strokes stone one hundred Cherries. The 
rapidity and certainty with which it performs its 
work will make this machine a necessity in every 
household. Under or over ripe fruit equally well 
stoned, and can be done five times as rapidly as by 
= the old way by hand, and much neater, as it leaves 
2 the fruit round and in perfect shape. 


Price, $1.25. 


Our Flower Farms. — The best time to visit our Flower Grounds 1s during the months of 
July and August. Our display of Tulips in May and June, this year, will not be large, as the 
“demand for bulbs was so great we were compelled to dispose of much designed for our own use. 


&. B. ANDREWS, PRINTER. JAS. LENNOX, ELECTROTYPER. 
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Price on Cloth, 


representing Oil Paint- 
Center Plate, Fringed 


.—Lilies, Autumn, ’71. 
.—Chromo for 1872. 
Price on paper, 7h Gis. 


each. 
ings, $1.25. 
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| The Engravings repre- 
| sent as near as can be 
_ done in sa small a space 
| and without color, our 4 
| last beautiful Chromos. 
They are boquets of our 
most popular flowers, of 
natural size and color, and 
in most cases are unusuall 


i 
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true to nature. 
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